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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue news from Portugal is unfavourable, though probably not to 
that extent which the apprehensions of those immediately inte- 
rested had led many to anticipate in the course of the week. The 
Royalist, or we should say the Rebel army, is advancing towards 
Oporto: the Constitutional forces have retreated from the line of 
the Vouga: partial engagements have taken place ; and the arrival 
of the wounded in Oporto, coupled with the news of the retreat, 
spread an alarm which reached this country on Friday. The re- 
treat-is, however, stated (by accounts dated Oporto, June 30,) 
to have been made in excellent order, for the purpose of taking up 
a strong position at Carvalhos. General Saldanha, an officer in 
whom confidence is placed, is in command; Count Palmella has 
joined him. Sir Thomas Stubbes commands at Oporto, and over 
the North of Portugal. 

There is no doubt that affairs are in a very critical state in this 
country, and that the issue is doubtful. The delay which has 
marked the progress of the Constitutionalists indicates imbecility. 
The name of Kine, among so ignorant a people as the Portuguese, 
is likely to possess no small influence. The British Ministers, it 
is clear, have looked upon the cause of Miguel as one that might 
possibly prosper: in this light we are to view the announcement 
of the blockade. That they are not without apprehension for the 
fate of Oporto, may be inferred from the precautionary measure 
of sending a transport to Oporto, for the purpose of bringing away 
British persons and property. The following letter from the 
Foreign Office, was this day addressed to Messrs. Q. Harris and 
Sons; in consequence, we presume, of an interview which the 
principal Oporto merchants who reside in London had yesterday 
with the Earl of Aberdeen. 

**ForeIGn Orrice, Juny 12, 1828. 

«« GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acquaint 
you, for the information of the merchants connected with Opcrto, that 
directions have been given by the proper Department of his Majesty’s 
Government, to send a transport immediately off that port, for the 
reception, under the orders of the senior officer of his Majesty’s ships 
there, of such British subjects, with their property, as may think it 
necessary to avail themselves of such an opportunity to embark.—I am, 
&e. &e. (Signed) “* DuNGLAs.” 


It appears that the British Government still consider the blockade 
of Oporto as effective, and not as an infraction of the treaty be- 
tween Portugal and England. 


Cadiz is to be peremptorily evacuated by the French troops. 
They are to join the expedition which has sailed from Toulon; 
and which, it is expected, is making for Cadiz to receive them on 
board. 


The news from the theatre of war in Turkey does not amount to 
much : what there is, indicates that the Turks are making des- 
perate resistance wherever they are attacked, and that, conse- 

uently, the progress ofthe Russian arms is slow. The fortress of 
Brailow has fallen. It capitulated on the 18th of last month, after 
sustaining several severe attacks, and causing, by the vigour of its 
defence, a very considerable loss to the invaders. The Russian 
bulletin states, that two of the generals of their army were killed 
in the assault of the 15th, and that not less th>n six hundred 
and forty men were left under the walls. It has been calculated 
that this ‘fort alone has cost the Russians four thousand men. 
The camp of theEmperor has been removed some distance. The 
last bulletin is dated June 20, near the walls of Trajan, which run 
from the shore of the Black Sea to the Danube. It states, that 
the enemy had been met with under the walls of a town called 
Kustendzia, which was fortified. An attack had been made upon 
this place by General Rudzewitz, and failed. Batteries were then 
erected against the place, and had the honour of being inspected 
by his Imperial Majesty. Skirmishes in other quarters are spoken 
of. It will be seen that these circumstances do not indicate a 
rapid campaign. 





Mr. O'Connell is now the representative of the county of Clare. 
The election terminated on Saturday. The gross poll stood 2057, 
for Mr. O'Connell, and 982 for Mr. Fitzgerald. A question wag 
raised on the eligibility of Mr. O'Connell; it was argued before 
Mr. Keating, the high sheriff ’s assessor, who decided that there was 
nothing in Mr. O’Connell’s case which stood in the way either of 
his being putin nomination as a candidate, or elected as a repre- 
sentative; but with regard to his being qualified to take his seat 
in the House of Commons and vote, this Mr. Keating said was no 
part of his business ; and he should therefore advise the sheriff to 
return Mr. O'Connell as duly elected ; stating, however, specially 
on the document, the fact of Mr. O'Connell's being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and of his being opposed in the election by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
The High Sheriff accordingly declared Mr. O'Connell duly elected ; 
and the conflict ended with much apparent cordiality and good 
humour. Whether Mr. O'Connell will attempt to take his seat 
this session, or not, is at present unknown, The legal question of 
his right to sit, has been a subject of discussion among lawyers, 
and an elaborate statement of the grounds of his opinion has been 
published by Mr. Charles Butler. It hangs upon a fine construc- 
tion of various statutes, and is by no means aclear case. We do 
not present it to our readers, for we fear it would rather embarrass 
than enlighten them on the subject 

The following miscellaneous collection from Irish papers, Ennis 
letters, &c. of points which have marked this extraordinary con- 
test, will form the best history of its latter scenes. 


Tut Hieu Suerirr’s RETURN TO THE WriT.—The return to the writ is, 
to the following effect— That after having given notice to the free- 
holders, two candidates were proposed, the Right Hon. Wm. Fitzgerald 
Vesey Fitzgerald, a Protestant, and Daniel O’Connell, Esq., a Catholic, 
and that the latter announced that he was a Catholic; and further that a 
protest against his return was signed by a certain number of freeholders ; 
but that Daniel O’Connell, Esq., had a majority of the qualified free- 
holders at the termination of the poll, and was therefore returned duly 
elected as a knight to represent the county of Clare in Parliament.” 

HIGH SHERIFF'S CORDIALITY AND Mr. O’CoNNELL’s SELF-CONGRATU- 
LATION.—The High Sheriff then shook hands with Mr. O’Connell, and 
congratulated him upon being returned. Three cheers were given for 
the successful candidate and three for the late representative ; after which 
the vast concourse of persons separated, and at eleven o’clock the streets 
were as quiet as if nothing had occurred during the week to disturb the 
harmony which existed previously to the commencement of the election. 
Mr. O’Connell immediately on the precept being signed, franked a letter 
and remarked at the same time, “‘ this is the best job of agitation I ever at. 
tempted.” 

Protest aGainstT Mr. O’CoNNELL.—“‘ Inasmuch as Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq., is a person professing the Roman Catholic religion, and as such 
cannot qualify to sit inthe House of Commons of the united kingdom, 
even if he were elected—we now therefore give you notice, that the elec- 
tion and return of the said Daniel O’Connell to sit in the House of Com- 
mons of the united kingdom, under the writ to you delivered, will be il- 
legal and, void, and we do hereby call on you the High Sheriff, to return 
the Right Hon. William Fitzgerald Vesey Fitzgerald, he being the only 
qualified candidate in nomination.” This document bears the signatures 
of upwards of thirty gentlemen, all of whom are men of rank and in~ 
fluence in the county. 

CHAIRING OF Mr. O’ConNELL, AND TRIUMPHANT Marcu.—The chair- 
ing of Mr. O’Connell took place on Monday. At twelve o’clock all the 
trades of Ennis, and some fifty thousand freeholders, prepared themselves 
on the road to Limerick ; and, soon after, Mr. O’Connell, in a handsome 
chair, was drawn through the main street, and then conducted to the 
road. The whole was performed in silence; not a single cheer was per- 
mitted. So anxious were the leaders to abate the apprehensions of the 
Magistrates, that strict orders were given to the crowd not to shout. 
About a mile from Ennis, General Doyle, and a large body of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and some artillery, were drawn up; but when they saw the mul- 
titude approach in such good order, they were passed on the by-roads and 
into the fields, and the chaired and chairers passed between them without 
a word. 

At Limerick, the Catholic merchants and principal inhabitants went 
out in procession to meet Mr. O’Connell; the trades were also in attend. 
ance, with colours flying and green boughs waving, and an immense mul. 
titude with some most curious devices accompanying them. Though the 
distance from Ennis to Limerick is but eighteen miles, it was ten at night 
before the procession arrived at the latter place, so densely packed were 
the masses of people through which it had to move. 

Tue Great O. 1n DANGER.—I have reason to know that dreadful car- 
nage would have ensued in the event of a triumphal entry. It is spoken 
of generally, and believed, that O’Connell’s life would have paid the for- 
feit of his triumph if there were a triumphal entry. A plot was formed 
to assassinate him in the public streets, as he passed along. This is not 
anidle surmise. You know I am not an alarmist, nor am I easily terri- 
fied, nor am I ignorant of the state of politics, and it is my firm belief 
that, if O’Connell made an entry into this metropolis such as was con- 
templated, he would have lost his life —Morning Herald. 

MODERATION OF THE MANAGERS.—The managers in Dublin have come 
to the forbearing and generous resolution of abstaining both from illumi-~ 
nations and the display of a triumphal entry. The terms in which the 
determination has been conveyed to the public are highly honourable to 
the temper and good feeling of the body. It is of course the intention of 
the friends of civil and religious liberty to give Mr. O’Connell a public 
dinner. Monday is the day considered most convenient for this demon- 
stration of the public sentiment. 

POWER OF THE PRIESTS SURPASSING THE Lovs OF WHISKY.—On the first 
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day of the election, the people were commanded not to drink ; and up to 
this moment, although the excitation of popular feeling has been great 
and the weather intensely hot, do not believe, though thousands of per- 
sons have been in town each day since the Commencement of the clet« 
tion, that a single individual has disobeyed this mandate of the priests. 
LANGUAGE OF THE Prtests; Speech oF Mr. SuerHan.— If therebe 
aman in the vast assembly whom I now address, who has voted against 
O'Connell, that man has voted against his religion, and cannot hope to 


enter the kingdom of Heaven! How can any of you, who vote against 


your God, hope on your dying day that God will listen to you when you 
are called away and have returned to your kindred dust—when the priest 
shall be called upon to offer up the sacrifice of the mass for your souls, 
think you, deluded men as you are, that that sacrifice will be one of 
expiation? No, no. You who vote against your religion and your God 
in this life can expect nothing but eternal damnation in the next. How 
can you expect, should death overtake you in the midst of your 
career, and that enough of life remains to enable you to receive the last 
rites of your church, how,I say, can you expect that the priest who 
visits youin your dying moments, with your God between his fingers, 
can hold outa hope of forgiveness to the man who votes for the man who 
swears that his religion is damnable and idolatrous ?” 
_ FURTHER INSTANCES OF PrrestLy Powrer.—A gentleman who came 
into town at the head of his tenantry was deserted by them, when re- 
poo to do so by a priest, and he in a rage ordered his carriage to the 
ourt-house, and there violently declaimed against them; the noise 
alarmed the High Sheriff, and he desired the Riot Act to be read, and the 
police to be called out; but the agitators, who heard the order, waved to 
the people to disperse, and when the Riot Act and the potice came, there 
was only the honourable gentleman, with a dozen of his own friends near 
him, for the terrors of the law to operate on. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald went 
out to meet, to-day, a body of his tenantry, and he addressed them at 
great length; buta priest who was at hand called on them not to abandon 
their religion and their country, and the freeholders declared for O’Con- 
nell. Mr. Fitzgerald was very indignant, and charged the priest with an 
intention to insult him, but the priest replied, that asking the people not 
to abandon their religion and their country was no insult to any man, and 
the dispute terminated by the desertion of the whole body. Another land- 
lord offered his tenants an abatement of rent if they would leave the town 
and not vote for cither party. They didso to the number of three hun- 
dred; but one of the agitators on horseback, with a green liberator riband 
about his neck, and a priest, followed them, and induced them to return, 
which they did with colours flying, and green boughs waving, and a musi- 
cian playing the fife before them. I heard a 40s. freeholder vote against 
Mr. O'Connell, but he ground his lips, stamped his feet, and hesitated se- 
veral minutes before he could pronounce Mr. Fitzgerald’s name! ‘I must 
go with my hands tied, (he cried at last) and I vote, because I cannot help 
{ , for Mr. Fitzgerald? 

AGITaToRs THE BEST PRESERVERS OF OrvER.—There never was a 
market-day at Ennis without a riot, and the police called on to quell it— 
no such thing has taken place during the election. 

Parriotic ApsTiNENCE.—It would be impossible to praise Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon too much for his conduct during the entire of this election : 
for eleven nights he has not had his head upon a pillow, nor taken, I may 
say, sufficient sustenance to support nature. i 
i FRANKS; THE VALUE oF Mr. O’ConNeEtL’s.—Mr. O’Connell’s franks 
came to town this morning. The first was addressed to a Catholic mer- 
chant of great public spirit, and who, although seventy years of age, 
has worked night and day to advance the election. It was marked No. 1. 
The second frank was addressed to Mrs. O’Connell. The remainder were 
obtained by his friends upon the spot, as memorials of this singular 
triumph, to transmit to their friends. These curiosities were exhibited 
to-day with pride and ostentation by those who were so favoured as to 
receive threem ; and as to the frank ‘‘ No. 1,” the gentleman who received 
it said he would not give it for five hundred pounds. 

Tae Micguty Aciraror A PeaceMAKER.—Some of the great factions in 
the counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny, who regularly met and fought 
at fairs and markets, shook hands in his presence, and declared their 
determination to live in perfect amity for the future; all they required 
from the great leader was, to send them a medal, such as are now 
selling here, 

CounTeR-AGITATION OF THE ORANGEMEN.—“ The Twelfth of July. 
The Orangemen in every part of Ireland will assemble, will walk in pro- 
cession, will dine—aye, and will drink the Grorious AND IMMORTAL 
MEMORY OF THE GREAT AND G)0D KiNG WILLIAM, on the approaching 
twelfth of July—and the Orangemen of Ireland are perfectly right. All 
faith has been broken with them, Their enemies have been tolerated, 
encouraged, courted; while they have been insulted, coerced, put down. 
It is quite fitting that they should show themselves in their power, in 
their strength, andin their NumBers. The TWeLFru or JutLy will afford 
an opportunity of ascertaining whether the loyal Protestant of Ulster is 
to be prosecuted for exhibiting his Orange badge, while the seditious 
Demagogue of Munster displays his green decoration with impunity. If 
the measure of evenhanded justice hitherto meted to the Irish Protestants 
should be resolved upon :—but we shall borrow of Mr. Shiel an aposi- 
opesis—[f * * * * * *»__From a Dublin Paper. 

INTENTIONS OF Mr. O’CoNNELL, AS PROCLAIMED IN HIS SPEECH ON 
Wepnespay.—“ Mr. V. Fitzgerald put the bribery oath to the honest 
freeholders who polled for me. Does any man think that they got six- 
pence for their votes? But, on his side, all human terrors they had the 
courage to threaten were used. One gentleman, when he saw his tenants 
vote against him, exclaimed, ‘ they should not have a house over their 
heads.’ Iswore by that holy name, and may the recording Angel, as he 
notes it down, drop a tear upon that oath and blot it out for ever, that 
they should—(Cheering and waving of hats for several minutes.) A man 
of ninety tottered to give me his blessing, which I cherished more than 
the vote he gave me; and another, in the second century, of a hundred 
and seven years of age, and I am cheered by it. The man gave me his 
vote—(Capital.) They tried to wear me out by delays, but the people have 
but one petition to make, and they ask me only to get them polled, in 
order that they may go home quietly to their families. I am proud of the 
circumstance, that some Protestant forty-shilling freeholders voted for 
me. I had three of them, and Fitzgerald had not one. As for the paltry 
Catholics who voted against me, I will not stain my lips nor your ears 
with their names: the wretches who send in aman to parliament to 
pros A their holy religion is impious and idolatrous.— (Shame, 

I am soon to be placed on the ground I most desire. I shall have to- 
morrow, under the Sheriff's seal, the right to go into Parliament ; and I 
have that affirmed by the Actof Union, and I will go forth and take my 
stand under the Constitution, and tel! Wellington and Peel, “ keep me 
out of the representation of Clare if you dare.’ What care ‘we then for 
the Catholic question, if it is to be absorbed by this still greater question 


. 





of national independence. (Great cheering, and waving of hats and hand. 
kerchiefs.) What care we then for the Catholic question? We shall 
have a national-association, and the genius of 1782 will sanction our re- 
newed independente? (Cheers.) Thus do lnow stand; I may bless my- 
self for this, that Lam able to exist among the tide of feelings which 
pour onmy soul, Whathave I done forthe people? What can I do for 
them? They ate slaves in my native land, aad I am ashamed of it, to see 
so glorious, so great, so geaerous a people degraded. I dare not con- 
tinue ; but I will goto my grave, and this shall be my epitaph—‘‘ Here 
lies Daniel O'Connell, the first Catholic Representative of Ireland.” 
(Continued cheering.) Iwill not allow Ireland to continue the pitiful, 
pelting province of Wellington and Peel ; you have given me an arm 
po werful enough to strike for justice, and (waving it) while I have life I 
will devote it to your service.” 





The Court go into mourning for one week for the late Grand 
Duke Charles of Saxe Weimar. 

The Duke of St. Albans was made an honorary Doctor of Laws 
last week; at Cambridge. 

The Marquis of Northampton on Wednesday took the oaths and 
his seat in the House of Lords, for the first time since the death of 
his father. 

Friday’s Gazette contains his Majesty's order in Council, for 
continuing the suspension of the ballot or enrolment for the local 
militia, for ahother year, from the 16th instant. 

A meeting of the Portuguese merchants was held in London on 
Friday, to consider on the best means of preserving their pro- 
perty from falling into the hands of the Micuelites. 

Mr. Bowles, the poet, has been appointed to succeed Archdeacon 
Coxe, the historian, in the latter's Canon Residentiary Stall in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

The Reverend John Somerville, a Scotch clergyman, has been 
to Court to present his “ patent safety-gun” to the King. The 
merit of this clerical piece of ordnance is, that it will not go off 

by accident. 

The Dundee paper reports, that since a late public disputation 
on the Roman Catholic doctrines, “some symptoms of instability” 
in the pillars of the kirk have been observed. This comes of Pres- 
byterian ministers interchanging courtesies with Papists. 

From the same journal we learn, that the Dundee authorities 
hit upon an admirable plan for saving their church from falling 
under the weight of too great a crowd when the Reverend Edward 
Irving preached ; they issued tickets of admission, and put a price 
oneach. Mr. Irving's spirit was at first disquieted at the sinful- 
ness of the thing, but he became reconciled to it on a due consi- 
deration of the occasion and the motive. 

Two officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards fought a duel on 
Monday morning, in a field behind Exeter barracks. One of them 
was wounded on the first exchange of shots. 

A lady fell down dead on Friday, in the act of receiving her 
dividend at the Bank of England. 

Mr. Jarrin’s celebrated horticultural breakfast at Chiswick has 
been condemned in the Court of King’s Bench. The confectioner 
brought his action against two members of the society, for a ba- 
lance of 4092. 15s.: they resisted on the ground of insufficiency ; 
evidence on both sides was examined, and the verdict was for the 
defendants. 

Lord Palmerston has drained fifty acres of bog in Ireland, at an 
expense of seven pounds per acre. Four months after the spade 
was put into them, there were growing upon them the finest pota- 
toes and turnips in Ireland. In three years, it is expected, they 
will repay the outlay. This is as good as making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, and worthy of its reward. 

The fifty-second anniversary of American independence was 
celebrated at Paris on the 4th of July. General La Fayette was 
present and spoke. 

The Brighton Gazette contradicts the current account of a story 
to which we alluded in last Spectator, and gives the following as 
the correct particulars :— 

“ After the marriage of the son of a wealthy Baronet, which was 
announced lately in our paper, the bride and bridegroom went for a day or 
two to the country-seat of a learned judge, and then came to the residence 
of the bridegroom in this county, where in a few days after the wedding, 
the bridegroom was attacked bya brain fever; two days afterwards 
similar symptoms were perceived in the bride, who threw herself out of 
a window thirty feet from the ground. The parents of both were 
immediately sent for express, and the lady was conveyed to Brighton, 
where, we are happy to say, she is now recovering rapidly. Her husband 
is also much better, and has, we believe, gone to a watering place. It is 
utterly untrue that any attempt was made on the life of the lady.” 

Mademoiselle Mars and the manager of the French theatre have 
quarrelled respecting her benefit ; and that lady has thrown herself 
on the judgment of the public. She charges M. Laporte with un- 
generous conduct, in denying to her the same advantages which 
he enjoyed at his own benefit. We have been informed that Mlle. 
Mars, without intimation to the manager, had sounded the note 
of preparation for an opera-night, at opera-prices; and she had 
obtained the promised aid of Pasta and Sontag. The manager 
refused to acquiesce in this arrangement, as M. Mars was only en- 
titled, by her engagement with him, to the benefit of a French play 
at French play prices ; and consequently he was only obliged to 
incur the expenses which the French play performances require. 
The difference in point of expense is great; amounting, on the 
orchestra account alone, to about 702. There was this further 
reason for the refusal of the manager, that the opera of Monday 
night would destroy that of Tuesday, for the frequenters of the 
opera would not attend both nights. Mile. Mars rests her claim 
upon the cireumstances of M. Laporte’s benefit, in which appeared 
several eminent singers, and the entertainments consisted of both 
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opera and French performances. He took his benefit as manager 
of the Opera and the French Theatre ; and Mlle. Mars seems to have 
forgotten, that though Pasta and Sontag offered their services 
gratuitously, she tendered hers at the price of 50 guineas ; at which 
price they were accepted. 

It appears from the mass of evidence collected by the Lords 
Committee on the Wool Trade, that one great cause of the de- 
clension of the price of British wool has been the falling off in its 
quality. The price of meat and the demand for it have been of 
late years great, compared with those for other agricultural pro- 
duce, and the fleece has been comparatively little attended to. 
One of the plans which has been suggested to the Committee is, 
to give a drawback on the exportation of cloths, and also to impose 
a tax on the importation of wool. 

The Committee of the House of Commons on Public Works, 
&e., have made a Report, in which are the following recom- 
mendations— ‘ 

_“*That no public buildings should be hereafter erected, nor any con- 
siderable alterations in the structure of any of the existing buildings be 
adopted, except upon directions given by the Lords of the ‘Treasury, and 
founded upon minutes of that Board; and that the plans and estimates 
for all such new buildings, or alterations of existing buildings, should be 


signed by at least three Lords of the Treasury, and be preserved in the 
records of that office. : 

“* That a Commission, consisting of five persons, two of whom at least 
should be Privy Councillors, and holding some responsible offices, should 
be appointed by his Majesty to act as a Council without salary, to advise 
the Board of Treasury upon all designs and plans for the erection or 
considerable alteration of public buildings. 

“That previously to the decision of the Board of Treasury on any 
designs, plans, or estimates, to be signed and recorded by them as before 
suggested, the opinions and recommendations of this Council for public 
buildings to be so appointed, should be laid in writing before the Board, 
and should be annexed to the plans and estimates approved of and 
recorded at the Treasury.” 


A special court was held at the India House on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of taking a ballot on the motion made by Sir Charles 
Forbes at a previous court, for restoring their confidence to Capt. 
Prescott. The motion was to the effect—that Captain Prescott, 
having been acquitted by a jury of his country of the charge of 
corruption relative to the disposal of patronage, ought to be restored 
to the confidence of the court; and the question was carried by 
408 votes to 40, 

_ Tilted waggons, loaded with the late King's library, are daily ar- 
riving at the British Museum; the books, as they arrive, are 
deposited in the eastern wing of the new building. “The students 
and other gentlemen frequenting the reading-rooms will not, it is un- 
derstood, have access to these books for several months. 

The sum now subscribed towards the New College, in donations 
and in shares, amounts to about 60,000/. » 

The féte at Vauxhall for the benefit of the Spanish and Italian 
refugees, on Tuesday, was not favoured with fine weather, but was 
attended by about two thousand people. 

It is understood that Mr. Humphreys, the author of the distin- 
guished work upon the law of real property, has promised to give 
a few occasional lectures on subjects connected with his writings, 
to the class of English law, at the London University, at the parti- 
cular request of Mr. Amos, the professor of that branch. 

Mr. Brougham has quitted town—the Times says in bad health, 
and under the positive orders of his physician. ~ 

_In the Court of Chancery, on Monday, Mr. Walker, the Re- 
gistrar, who had been in the office forty-five years, and was now 
disabled by pavlysis, was discharged on his own application, and 
allowed the full Parliamentary pension of 11007. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, the Corporation of 
Bristol established their right to levy an ad valorem duty of two- 
pence in the pound on all goods entering or leaving the port; not 
belonging to freemen. ™ . j 

In the Court of Chancery, this morning, an application was 
made on the part of a Mr. Buxton, for a writ of habeas. The 
uncle of his wife had taken her away on the evening of her nup- 
tial day, and had succeeded in keeping her in secret confinement 
from that time to this. The Lord Chancellor consented that siz 
writs should issue. 

In the High Court of Delegates, this day, in the suit instituted 
by Mr. Montagu Burgoyne, to deprive the Rev. Dr. Free of his 
benefice, on the ground of drunkenness and improper conduct 
with a female, the jurisdiction of the Arches Court of Canterbury 
was confirmed against the appeal of the defendant. 

An action for libel against the Times occupied the Court of 
King’s Bench a great part of Friday, Mr. Alexander, a Jew 
printer in Whitechapel Road, was the plaintiff. In a suit which 
he brought.a short time ago against the British Insurance Office, 
to recover his loss from a fire which had consumed a great part of 
his stock, a young woman, Elizabeth Levi, his female servant, was 
a principal witness. Since the trial, she has been in great distress 
of mind; and before the Magistrates at Lambeth Street, confessed 
that she had been suborned by her master, Alexander, to give a 
false oath. It was for a report of this case that the action was 
brought. The Times justified on three counts: 1st, that Elizabeth 
Levi committed wilful and corrupt perjury; 2d, that the plaintiff 
had suborned her to do so; 3d, that the report in question con- 
tained a true account of what passed at the police office. On the 


general issue the jury found for the plaintiff, but for tl 
on all the three counts of justilloation, col Tonttvdea tered tc 


Certify, to deprive the plaintiff of costs 


Lord Tenterden agreed to 


FASHIONABLE Parttes.—On Saturday the Duke of Clarence entertained 
a select party at Kensington Palace. The Duchess of Kent dined with 
the Duchess of Clarence at Bushy Park. Prince Esterhazy entertained 
Prince Leopold and a large party to dinner in Chandos st. Ld. Sidmouth 
gave a grand dinner to the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester anda select 
party at Richmond. Monday ; the Duchess of Wellington had a grand 
assembly at Apsley House. Mr. Rothschild gave a dinner to the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Wellington, Princess Ester- 
hazy, Prince Polignac, &c. &c. : an entertainment took place in theevening, 
at which 200 of the nobility and gentry were present. Prince Leopold 
gave a grand entertainment this evening; among the company were the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
&e. &e. Tuesday; Earl Chesterfield gave an entertainment this evening. 
Thursday ; the Duke of Sussex had a party to dinner at Kensington Pa- 
lace. The Earl of Aberdeen entertained a distinguished party at dinner. 
Sir John Wrottesley gave a grand dinner. Lady G. Cavendish gave a 
splendid rout, at Burlington House. The Hon. George Agar Ellis enter- 
tained a large party to dinner. 

Mr. Lancaster, of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, died in a fit last night, in the 
Sir Hugh Middleton Tavern. 

On Saturday last the cotton-factory of Messrs. Clarke and Sons, at 
Manchester, was entirely destroyed by fire. The premises were insured 
for 32,000/., but the total amount of loss is not known. 

An inquest was held yesterday at the Stirling Arms, Tower Street, on 
the body of Mr. Down Crawther, a merchant. It appeared that the de- 
ceased arrived from Leith a fortnight since. On Thursday he received a 
communication from his brother, announcing that a young lady, to 
whonr he was attached, had eloped from her father’s house with a trades- 
man, and was married in Edinburgh. Shortly after he received this in- 
formation, he attempted to poison himself with laudanum. On Tuesday 
he accompanied some friends to Vauxhall, but suddenly left them, and 
they received no intelligence of him until after he was dead. It appears 
that he shot himself in a water-closet in the Stirling Arms. Verdict, 
insanity. 

About twelve o’clock last night, a fire broke out in the back part of the 
house of Mr. Lovick, plumber and glazier, in Red Lion Street, near Red 
Lion Passage, Holborn; which burnt with great fury, and, from the part 
of the premises where it first appeared, threatened the safety of the valu- 
able houses in the rear towards Red Lion Square. The speedy arrival of 
the engines, with the active exertions of the firemen and a great number 
of individuals, who were timely on the spot, confined the fire to the 
house where it broke out, but which is now completely gutted. Some 
part of the family had a narrow escape. 

The Earl of Sefton has declared his intention of selling his surplus 
game (after serving himself and friends), and giving the produce to the 
benefit of the road, or the poor, in each respective parish. This is an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed by the nobility and gentry in general—a 
beneficial application of the new Game Bill to the interest of the commu- 
nity, and indicative of honourable feeling.—Nottingham Mercury. 

The spirited (bellicose?) proprietors of the Carron iron-works are at 
present casting three very large and peculiar cannons. They are long guns 
of agreat size, having a bore 12 inches in diameter, to enable them to 
throw bombs.—Caledonian Mercury. 

A jeweller and a watchmaker in Cheltenham have manufactured an 
artificial tortoise, composed of 360 separate pieces of machinery, and 
ornamented with diamonds, which weighs only 12 pennyweights, anda 
spider composed of 220 pieces of machinery, which weighs only two 
pennyweights. 

An individual in Dorsetshire lately purchased a feather-bed at an auc- 
tion, which was found to contain a parcel of Bank of England notes, 
amounting in value to 700/.—Sherborne Mercury. ‘ 

Tue Hay Harvest.—‘ The fine weather of the past week has greatly 
accelerated the hay harvest all over the country, and a large proportion 
of the crops has been carried in the best possible manner.”—Manchester 
Herald. 

On Saturday night, a boy about five years of age, while the mother 
was absent for water, got out of a first floor window in Jamaica-street, 
Edinburgh, in his sleep, and walked along a ledge of considerable length, 
where he sat down. Being discovered in his dangerous situation by the 
neighbours, some of them extended blankets to catch the unconscious 
sleeper had he fallen, while others forced the door of the apartment. In 
the mean time the mother returned, who fortunately succeeded in rescu- 
ing her child before he awakened, but immediately fainted from the ex- 
cess of her feelings —Caledonian Mercury. 

The Courier des Tribunaux contains an account of a curious law process 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in which a French tradesman was the plaintiff, and 
an English lord the defendant. The ground of action was an assault and 
battery committed by a bull-dog of the noble lord upon the poodle of the 
plaintiff—the said bull-dog not being muzzled, as by law directed. The 
defendant denied the correctness of the description of his dog, which he 
contended to be a pure English terrier. The Tribunal, not being suffi- 
ciently versed in canine matters to decide the difference, adjourned the 
cause, for the purpose of having the disputed point detcrmined by a vete- 
rinary professor. Fortunately for the peace of Europe, the noble lord and 
the plaintiff settled matters out of court, and the decision of the Tribunal 
was rendered unnecessary. . 

Specimens {of “ genuine” American stories, from a New York 
Paper— 

EXTRAORDINARY CALAMITY.—The Duchess True American says “ that 
the family of Mr. Nathaniel Underhill, in the interior of that county, con- 
sisting of eight persons, all arose one day last week in a state of mental de- 
rangement, and from the last accounts, so still continue. The case is 
worthy of the most scrutinizing investigation of the medical faculty.” 

“DREADFUL Occurrence.—As Mr. George Love, in Barre, Orleans 
county, was cutting wood near a maple sugar manufactory, his wife, 
dodging from the flame which a gust of wind blew in her face, threw her 
head under her husband’s axe, which descended upon her neck and se- 
vered the muscles and tendons and entered the bone. The unfortunate 
woman, with medical aid, survived a number of days, and left her mi- 
serable husband and three children to mourn their loss. Mr. Love was 
so terribly affected by the first shock as never to retain his perfect senses, 
and on the day of her death left his house in a state of derangement.” 

A tremendous storm, accompanied with thunder and lightning, com- 
menced at Bath on Tuesday evening at eight, and lasted till twelve 
o’clock. The houses in Widcomb, at the bottom of Claverton Hill, were 
inundated by a land flood, to the depth, in some instances, of twelve feet, 
and so rapidly, that James Moody and his wife, occupying a lower apart- 
ment in Chapel-row leading to the canal, were drowned in their beds ! 
The soil and trees, in several parts of Beechen Cliff, have been d¢lis- 
placed by the violence of the tempest, and swept into the valley beneath 
And at Weston, by the sudden rise of the brook, a chairman named Hunt 





was drowned.—Bath Chronicle, 
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Storm AND Fire at HANover.—For several days, (says a paragraph of 

the 28th June), we had had very hot weather, which became quite op- 
pressive on the 2ist. At half-past two in the afternoon a storm came up 
from the west, and at ten minutes past three, a dreadful torrent of hail 
poured down, such as never was known in this country. The frozen 
masses washed down with a rattling noise that alarmed all the inhabitants, 
These masses, in the shape of a turnip (not rounded but pointed, ) weighed, 
on an average, three or four ounces each. The noise which they made in 
striking on the rocks and the pavements of the streets was astounding. 
This terrible phenomenon lasted, it is true, only four minutes, but the 
damage done was immense. All the windows in the city and suburbs 
were dashed to pieces ; the streets were covered with lumps of ice to the 
depth of half a foot; the fruit beaten off the trees—the branches broken, 
the birds in the air killed, all the neighbouring gardens and fields laid 
waste, many persons wounded, cattle killed, in short the damage is im- 
mense. Of a flock of five hundred geese only seventy-five escaped alive. 
At this moment it cannot be estimated how great the injury may be in 
the adjacent country. But the damage done to the windows and lamps 
in the city is estimated at 50 or 60,000 dollars (six dollars to 1. sterling.) 
The injury to the gardens and fields probably much exceeds that sum, 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge have 
opened a subscription for the relief of the sufferers, and have themselves 
contributed sixty-five Louis dors. For the relief of the poorer classes, 
the magistrates have purchased a great quantity of window-glass, which 
is delivered to those who need it, at the prime cost, without any charge 
for carriage, &c. The less opulent householders and farmeas of ground 
belonging to the city are to have an abatement on their taxes and rents 
proportionable to their loss. On the 24th June, there was another 
disaster near Hanover, twenty-eight dwellings in the village of Burgwedel, 
inhabited by fifty families, consisting of nearly two hundred and fifty 
persons, having been destroyed by fire. 

A dreadful murder was perpetrated towards the end of June, in the 
Chef Haute, Vosges. <A farmer’s servant, named Mathicu, exasperated 
at the rejection of his addresses by a young girl named Lombard, assassi- 
nated her, and in two hours afterwards returned, ripped up the abdomen, 
and strewed the intestines round the body. The monster has been ar- 
rested.—French Paper. 

A most horrible and brutal murder was committed a few days ago on a 
person of the name of Coyle, on the high road from Cootehill to Redhill, 
by some armedorangemen. Without any provocation whatever, they ran 
him through the heart with a bayonet, and severely wounded another 
man, whose name we have not yet learned.— Dublin Morning Register. 

MurDER DISCOVERED.—A murder, perpetrated twelve months ago in 
this county, has just been brought to light. Atlast Summer Assizes, Tho- 
mas Ellson was tried for stealing a sheep, the property of Mr. Bradbury, of 
Drayton; but the principal witness, James Harrison, aged twenty-one, had 
disappeared, and the prisoner was consequently acquitted. Last weck, Ell- 
son was again apprehended for stealing fowls; and when questioned by Mr. 
Twemlow, the magistrate, respecting the mysterious absence of Harrison 
last year, he declared that on his return home after trial, he was informed 
that Harrison had been murdered, and buried in Mr. Hocknell’s field, at 
Drayton. This field was dug on Friday last, but the body was not found ; 
but in consequence of Ellson’s information, Joseph Pugh and Ann Harris 
were apprehended. On Saturday, Pugh confessed to Mr. Holt, of Dray- 
ton (who had him in custody), and subsequently to Mr. Twemlow, all the 
circumstances of the murder ; and on Sunday morning Pugh was taken to 
the field where he stated the corpse to have been placed (not in Hocknell’s 
field): he there, in the presence of Mr.'Twemlow, and many others, 
pointed out a certain spot as the place where the body lay; and on digging 
there, to the depth of about four feet, the toe of a quarter-boot appeared. 
Care was taken to dig round the body, the position of which was at length 
made apparent; and it would seem that the grave had originally been 
made about five feet deep, but too short, so that the head was pressed 
forward on the breast. The body had not been stripped, and though the 
remains were greatly decomposed, the waistcoat, trowsers, and quarter- 
boots were identified, and left no doubt that the corpse was that of the 
unfortunate Harrison.—Times, Monday. 

The hay-h«rvest in this neighbourhood is fast proceeding to a close; 
and better and more abundant crops were never known to have been ob. 

tained —Leicester Chronicle. 

“‘lor a number of miles around Edinburgh, the hay crop is now nearly 
all safely in the rick, and beyond the ordinary contingencies of the 
weather. A larger crop, and a more flattering appearance of an abundant 
after-math, have not been seen in the remembrance of the oldest farmers 
in this vicinity. Only one large purchase is yet mentioned in this city. 
An extensive coach proprietor, who keeps from a dozen toa score of 
horses, has bought the produce of several acres, at 7d. a stone.”—Scotsman. 

The hay-harvest in this county is fast drawing to aclose; that now 
abroad is upon backward and late-fed lands. A greater bulk of hay was 
scarcely ever before gathered in one year, or in so good a condition. Much, 
however, of the natural grass stood too long, and there will be a good deal of 
a coarse quality. The wheats are not spoken of favourably; the ear is defec- 
tive in set, compared with some years, is very generally infected with the 
maggot, thin upon the ground, and much of it a bad colour. The later- 
sown barley, but more particularly the oats, are at a stand-still for want 
of moisture. ‘The peas and beans, although both of them very promising, 
require rain to expand the pod, to enable the seed to arrive at maturity, 
as well as to cleanse them of the vermin which the late mildews have en- 
gendered. The mangel-wurzel, of which there is a gréat breadth sown, 
and in many places we observe plants well, would profit just at this period 
by ogee and enable the hoe to work to greater advantage.—Essex 
Herald. 

An account from Newfoundland of the loss of his Majesty’s ships Acorn, 
Contest, and Sappho, which was posted on the board of the North and 
South American Coffee-house, on Saturday, is incorect ; but it is feared 
will prove true with regard to the two former vessels, as they have been 
long missing. The Acorn sailed from Bermuda on the 10th of April, for 
Halifax, and the Contest from Halifax, on the 13th of April, for Bermuda, 
and neither has since been heard of. A violent gale was experienced be- 
tween Halifax and Bermuda on the 16th of April. ‘The Sappho, by the 
last advices, was at Halifax, out of commission, 

Bonr MAnurE.—The use of ground bones as manure, particularly for 
turnips, is now becoming general in the counties of Angus and Perth in 
Scotland. Mr. Watson, of Kieller farm, near Cupar Angus, says—‘ The 
bone manure has been a great blessing to the breeders and feeders of 
cattle in this district, and in some instances saved the industriots tenant 
from ruin. The severe drought even of 1825 did not preyent a crop of 
turnips with bones, while all other manures failed; a it was thus the 
means of bringing through that disastrous winter herds of cattle which 
must have otherwise perished for want of fodder.” 

Constancy.—A common soldier’s widow, now living in Westminster, 
keeps the ashes of her husband under her bed, from affection to his me- 
mory. He died abroad, and was burned, and she being present gathered 

up his ashes, and carried them home with her. 





POLICE, 


On Tuesday, a female of very respectable appearance, attired in deep 
mourning, was brought up before Sir Richard Birnie, charged with at- 
tempting to drown herself at the steps of Waterloo Bridge. The lady, 
who appeared to be about forty years of age, was in the greatest affliction, 
and wept most bitterly. The following was reluctantly drawn from her 
by Sir Richard Birnie. Sir Richard—“ My good woman, what could 
induce you to attempt to commit such a rash act?” Lady—‘ Distress ; 
I have not tasted any sustenance for nearly three days.” Sir Richard— 
‘« What is yourname?” Lady—‘‘ Morgan; I am a widow of aclergyman 
and a magistrate, who when living resided in North Wales.” Sir Ri- 
chard—‘‘ Have you any children?” Lady—“‘ Yes, Sir, three ; two of the 
eldest of them are in the Clergy Orphan Institution—the youngest is in 
Wales.” Sir Richard—‘‘ Have you no means of living, nor any friends 
that would render you assistance?” Lady—*‘ No, Sir; my father-in-law, 
who died some time back, left a small property to be divided amongst 
myself and some other relations; but in consequence of some disputes it 
has been thrown into Chancery, and I am reduced to the utmost state of 
poverty and want.” Sir Richard—‘‘ My good lady, call religion to your 
aid. I should have expected better things from the widow of a clergy- 
man and the mother of a young family. Have you no affection for your 
children?” Lady—‘‘ It is my affection for my children, coupled with 
distress, that has driven me todesperation.” Sir Richard—* You should 
remember that two of them are well provided for, and are in an asylum 
where every care will be taken of them. What was your inducement to 
come up to London?”” Lady—‘‘ To endeavour to better myself; but the 
little money which J brought with me is exhausted, and I am now en- 
tirely destitute.” Sir Richard—‘‘ Believe me, self-destruction is not the 
way to better yourself: think of your children, andI am sure you will 
not wish to make them desolate and wretched. Go to the Institution 
where your children are—inform the gentlemen there how you are situ- 
ated, and I am confident they will relieve you if they have the power. In 
the mean while, here is half-a-crown for you to obtain some nourish- 
ment, and let me beg of you not to entertain for a moment such a horri- 
ble idea as the putting an end to your existence.” Sir Richard's chari- 
table act was instantly imitated by several gentlemen who were there 
during the examination. The unfortunate lady then went away, fol- 
lowed by the street-keeper, with the purpose of going to the Clergy 
Orphan Institution. . a 

Two young women, who had been dismissed by their mistress, a laun- 
dress, on the advice of an astrologer, who directed suspicion of theft upon 
them, applied for advice to the magistrate at Queen-square. The magis- 
trate promised to commit the astrologer, if the charge could be proved. 

On Wednesday, a smart young girl about eighteen years of age, applied 
at Mr. Johnson’s, the chemist, in Oxford-street, for a quantity of lauda- 
num: the shopman, suspecting her intention, gave her instead a strong 
aperient draught, which she swallowed as soon as she got into the street. 
The shopman had watched her, and immediately carried her to the police 
office in Marlborough-street. The poor girl had not been there long, before 
the officers were obliged to hurry her out of the office, and away to the 
workhouse, the spectators laughing, and she bitterly complaining of the 
trick that had been put upon her. ‘ : 

Colonel Rotalde appeared before the Lord Mayor to complain of being 
struck off the Spanish emigré pension-list by the Duke of Wellington, 
He requested his lordship to patronize a clock he had constructed, the 
works of which were set in motion by one wheel. His Lordship desired 
him to leave his papers; which seemed to have contained a detailed ac. 
count of his correspondence with Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and which, to- 
gether with indiscreet speeches on the part of the unfortunate colonel, ap- 
pears to have led to the erasure of his name from the list of emigrants en- 
joying the public bounty. 

A man of the name of John Bailey, of Seymour-street, Bryanstone- 
street, was brought up at Bow-street, for assaulting’a young lady in Hyde 
Park. A young gentleman named Collier, was walking with this lady in 
the park at ten o’clock on the evening of Tuesday week, when this Bailey 
made his appearance, and accused the parties of improper conduct to- 
gether: he succeeded in extorting the lady’s name; afterwards wrote 
letters to her, and insisted on an appointment; this appointment the lady 
granted, for the purpose of having him apprehended. It turned out that 
the man Bailey superintends a house of ill-fame. He was committed in 
default of bail. h 

At the route given by the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House on Mon- 
day night, a serious riot took place among that formidable body, the 
impudent and well-fed footmen of the nobility. The officers attempted 
to keep the entrance of the house clear, when a quarrel ensued; and at 
one time the officers are said to have been beset by upwards of four 
hundred able-bodied serving-men. The Duke, with the prescience of 4 
prudent general, had directed that every servant should have a shilling 
ticket given him on the neighbouring public. houses, and that benches 
should be marshalled all over the court-yard for the reception of the 
gentlemen’s gentlemen: in spite, however, of these precautions, and 
partly in consequence of them, a riot took place.’ The Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s servant was taken to the watchhouse with the ladies’ shawls in his 
pockets, (a serious case of a breach of privilege, of which the Ambassador 
in his ignorance of the law, has complained) ; and the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s servant having in vain endeavoured to subdue Ballard, with that 
potent arm, Lady Lyndhurst’s clogs, was himself struck down by a severe 
blow on the eye from the peace-officer’s staff. On Thursday he was 
brought up before the Magistrate at Marlborough Street and fined twenty 
shillings. MOL 

On Friday, the driver of a Hammersmith stage, named Wm. Kirbyss, was 
brought before the magistrates at Marlborough-street, charged with a gross 
outrage on two female passengers, Mrs. Albima Richardson of Newington, 
and Mrs. Davies of the Borough. His agent or cad had engaged to take 
the ladies from Hammersmith and set them down at St. Paul’s ; the name 
of which:place was inscribed on his coach. When, however, he arrived 
at Coventry-street, Piccadilly, he refused to go further : the ladies insisted 
upon, being carried to their journey’s end : the fellow would not proceed, 
became abusive, and at length laid violent hands on Mrs. Richardson, 
tore her clothes to ribbons, and committed her to the watch-house. A 
shopkeeper, living hard by, interfered, and procured her liberation, and 
the ladies took measures for the driver’s apprehension. Making but a 
very indifferent defence, such as that he had a right to his fare, and that 
he was not bound by the promise of his agent, &c,, he was find 4/., and 
in default of payment, committed to the tread-mill in the House of Cor- 
rection for two months. : ‘ 

An unfortunate man, charged before the magistrates at Bow-strect, 
with an indecent assault on’ three boys, committed suicide in the watch- 
house; ‘Lhe magistrates; though persuaded that the accusation was un- 
founded, could not elicit the truth from the boys. The eldest lad, Craw. 
ley, a son of the pugilist, a well known thief and reprobate, was ordered 
to be confined for three months, and kept to hard labour, as an incorri- 
gible rogue and vagabond. 
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Oxp Bartey Sxsstons.—On Monday, nine wretched Irish haymakers 
were tried for the murder of John Eales, otherwise Long John, in a brawl at 
Wimbley, on,Sunday week. It appeared that there were an Irish party and 
an English party; that there had been some drinking, and that Long John 
was much in liquor; that there was a sort of engagement, in which the Irish 
charged the English with their hayforks ; there was also asingle combat be- 
tween Long John and the prisoner Casey ; Casey did not fightfair, but struck 
down Long John with a fork, and while he lay senseless on the ground, from 
which he never rose, returned with a scythe for the avowed purpose of 
killing him. The Jury found Casey guilty of Manslaughter, and acquitted 
the other prisoners. A farmer, who had employed most of them for several 

ears, proved that their general demeanour was peaceable, though they often 
had been insulted.—On Tuesday, the business of the Sessions being ended, 
the Recorder passed sentence on the various prisoners. The following were 
condemned to Death—George Gregs, for robbery on the person; William 
Jackson, for house-breaking ; Josepli Malton, cattle-stealing ; Jane Devereux, 
for stealing three 5/. Bank of England notes in a dwelling-house ; John 
Walker, for robbery on the person; Ann Smith, house-breaking and larceny ; 
Ann Brunston, for a similar offence; and Richard Breech, for a robbery on 
the person. To be transported for life—Thomas Ledge, M. Donald, M. 
Healing, E. Hogg, F. Carman, J. Clarke, W. Millingham, M. Lewis, P. 
Haskins, and G. Garlick. To be transported for fourteen years—Samuel 
Dyke, S. Burke, A. West, T. Smith, W. Mayo, M. Davis, and M. Weather- 
ington. For seven years—Mary Potter Clarke, Joseph Weaver, William 
Layton, Lewis Phillips, H. Ponter, E. Alder, R. Hone, T. Barratt, T. Pace, 
G. Cooper, H. Milton, J. Missey, J. Donald, J. Janes, S, Morgan, W. Burn- 
ham, L. Armstrong, J. Johnson, H. Jacobs, E. Colebrook, G. Forecart, J, 
Shea, J. Sweeing, T. Stapleton, J. White, H.Smith, W. Pearson, H. Brooks, 
H. Thompson, a/ias French, W. Holmes, J. Fenn, J. Cowles, T. Wilcox, F. 
Fisher, A. Coleman, C, Farland, F. Thompson, T. Trott, J. Thornton, J. 
Taylor, C. Mach, W. Davidson alias T. Roberst, and J. Cowey. Other 
offenders were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment ; and Charles 
Blazie, convicted of bigamy, to undergo two months imprisonment in the House 
of Correction. Several juvenile depredators were whipped and discharged. 





THE PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Currency.—The bill for suppressing in England the cir- 
culation of the small notes of the Sister Kingdoms, has passed the 
Upper House. At the final reading, former objections were re- 
peated, and answered by the well-worn arguments. The Earl of 
Carnarvon extolled, as the best in the world, ‘‘a paper currency 
convertible into gold;” he thought, that to give the people gold 
by compulsion, would check the agriculture, the manufactures, and 
the commerce of the country ; and that, instead of suppressing the 
small notes altogether in England, it would be better to introduce 
the Scotch system. On the. last point, Lord Ellenborough re- 
marked, that the Scotch banks, though ultimately solvent them- 
selves, had, by the variations of their issues, done more mischief than 
the banks of England: look at the number of bankruptcies in Scot- 
land. The Earl of Rosslyn said that these bankruptcies were oc- 
casioned, not by over-issues of notes, but by over-speculating in 
trade. The Duke of Wellington said, that heretofore there had 
been no gold except in London and Lancashire, and no security for 
the circulating medium : unless the small notes were suppressed, the 
same panic and distress as in 1825 would be felt again. The 
measure of suppression was not extended to Scotland, because 
there, while it was not immediately necessary, it might be attended 
with some immediate distress ; but he doubted not that in the course 
of events it would be seen to be for the benefit even of that country. 
Lord Clifton prayed God to send them a good deliverance from 
this experiment of a return to cash payments: they had been long 
at sea, he wished this bill might land them in a secure harbour. 
Lord Carnarvon—* It is more likely to wland us !" 

Reticious Prosecutions.—Mr. Robert Taylor, from his cell 
at Oakham, set forth the injustice of civil prosecutions for specula- 
tive opinions. This drew from Mr. Secretary Peel an admission 
that such prosecutions gave no pleasure to the Government, and 
that they involved a very difficult and delicate question. The pe- 
titioner Taylor had however been guilty of a shameful violation 
of the law. 

Tue AppitionaL CuurcHes Bitzi has been withdrawn for 
the present. 

Mixitary Punisuments.—Mr. Steuart brought forward a case 
of severe punishment, inflicted on two soldiers at Sidney, in New 
South Wales, which was followed by the death of one of them. 
Sir George Murray explained that he died of dropsy. The punish- 
ment—hard labour, and chains of no unusual weight—had been 
inflicted for theft, committed for the express purpose of procuring 
transportation. Soldiers also frequently mutilated themselves to 
obtain their discharge. Mr. Hume said that a friend of the army 
would have concealed such a picture. Sir George replied, that the 
army stood in no need of concealment. 

SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES.—In 1822, an act was passed 
compelling persons in the civil service to contribute out of their 
salaries to lay the basis of a superannuation fund. Two years 
afterwards the act was repealed, in consequence of numerous com- 
plaints of hardship, and the supposed improvement of the circum- 


stances of the country, The superannuation charge went on in- [ 


creasing—in 1822 it was 340,000/.; in 1828, 500,000. The Finance 
Committee unanimously recommended a return to the law of 
1822—that is, allowing the salaries to be somewhat: larger than 
sufficed for the mere duty, to compel the party himself to provide 
for his superannuation; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in a bill for that purpose. The bill also included the case 
of reliring pensions to our foreign ministers : the present amount of 
60,0002. to be reduced as soon as possible to 40,000/., and not to 
exceed that in future; none to be entitled to a pension in less than 





fifteen years from his first appointment, and none to receive a pen- 
sion of 2000/., until after two years’ service as ambassador. In 
this instance the Chancellor of the Exchequer was seconded by 
Mr. Hume ; who declared himself satisfied that here at least ecd- 
nomy could not be carried farther. Not so in other departments, 
some of which were still untouched by the Finance Committee. In 
the Navy, for instance, there were now more officers on the half- 
pay list than there had_been at the close of the war—they might 
all be struck off. Sir Henry Hardinge said that one fifth of the 
dead weight of the army had been absorbed since 1820. Mr. Peel 
thought it necessary that all public officers should have salaries 
to enable them to appear like gentlemen. The Government clerks 
had, generally speaking, too small salaries ; and after serving four- 
and-twenty years, they were only entitled to retire on 3002. a year. 
Mr. Waithman thought, that in proposing to cut down the salaries 
of the clerks, they were ‘ beginning at the wrong end.” 

Orpnancr Estimates.—The Committee of Supply devoted 
two long sittings to the consideration of these estimates in detail. 
The burden of the battle for retrenchment fell, as usual, on Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Maberly. The latter regretted the evident indispo- 
sition of the House to take a single step towards reduction; and 
complained that the Finance Committee had been prevented from 
operating generally on the amount of the establishments, from not 
being informed of our true political situation—it was for Ministers to 
say whether we were at war or peace, or in a state approximating to 
war. Mr. Hume said he differed totally from Ministers as to the pro- 
per strength of the country. It was not, in our insular position, ne- 
cessary to be always in such a state of preparation for war as we 
were immediately before the battle of Waterloo. Taking his stand on 
the strong recommendation of the Finance Committee, that all our 
military establishments should be made to approximate as closely 
as possible to the scale of 1792, he compared the various branches 
of expenditure in 1792, 1822, and 1828. In 1792, the total 
amount of the Navy, Artillery, and Ordnance, was 66,000 men; 
in 1822, 101,000; in 1828, 129,000. The expense in 1792, was 
420,000/.; at present it was 1,200,000/. Much credit had been 
claimed for the Duke of Wellington, for the reduction of 174 
clerks: he would have effected a greater saving to the country 
had he only disbanded a single troop of horse artillery or a regi- 
ment of infantry. Mr. Hume's proposition was to break up the 
Ordnance department wholly, and bring the Engineers and Artillery 
under the control of the Commander in Chief, as they actually 
were when they took the field. Sir Henry Hardinge thought it 
would be extremely difficult to make any such arrangement, the 
responsibility and business of the two departments were so different. 
He diminished the excess in the estimates of 1828 over those of 
1797 ; and accounted for the remainder by the addition of Ireland, 
the extension of the Colonies, and the superior pay, equip- 
ments, and effectiveness of the forces. From these general views 
they descended to particular votes. Mr. Hume objected to the 
vote for artillery, but would not divide the Committee, as he had 
none to support him. Sir Joseph Yorke said, that Ae was always 
ready to support him in driving forth drones from the hives, but 
he would spare the industrious bees. Sir Joseph would relieve 
the general taxation of the country by imposing a good round tax 
on the fundholders ;—for which sentiment he was reproved by 
Mr. Maberly and Mr. Peel. The votes for the medical establish- 
ment, for Woolwich, and for the trigonometrical survey of Ireland, 
were objected to ; and Mr. Hume made a despairing effort to en- 
force the opinion of the Finance Committee regarding the Lieut.- 
General. Finally, the future fortunes of Canada, as” a British 
possession, came into question, in discussing the first ofa series of 
votes under which some millions are to be expended (only three 
hundred thousand pounds are to be spent at present) in strength- 
ening the Canadian frontier, by canals and fortifications, against 
the United States. It was said that this would save a greater ex- 
pense hereafter. 

Tue Bupcer.—The Chancellor of tii Exchequer made his 
financial statement on Friday, in a style ut candour and clearness 
which pleased all men. Its substance was this—that the state of 
the revenue is flourishing; that there will neither be new taxes 
imposed nor old ones reduced ; and that the sinking-fund shall be 
limited to three millions—not the real, but the desired actual 
surplus of revenue, which it is not in future years to exceed. The 
expenditure of 1828 is, in round numbers, thirty-two millions for 
the permanent charges, and eighteen millions for the military esta- 
blishments, the latter being one million less than the amount 
of last year. Sir Henry Parnell doubted whether: it is advisable, 
in the present state of the taxation of the country, to endeavour to 
raise any surplus revenue for the purpose of reducing debt. Mr. 
Maberly and Mr. Hume restated some of their peculiar views of 
finance; and Mr. Herries answered them. 


Parliamentary Diary. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monpay.—Alehouse Licensing Bill, read a third time and passed. Petition from 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons, for alteration in the laws operating against the study 
of anatomy. Petitions from Agriculturists against Foreign Wool. Election Polls 
Bill, in Committee. Petition from Londonderry against the Irish Promissory Notes 
Bill: Irish Butter Trade: Conversation between Marquis’ of @rmond, Duke of 
Wellington, Earl of Limerick, and Marquis of Lansdown. + Scotch and Irish Pro- 
missory Note Bill, read a third time and passed—with a clause to exempt private 
drafts on bankers from the operation of the Bill: Speakers on the question—Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Redesdale, Lord Ellenborough, Earl of Rosslyn; Earl of Car- 
narvon, Lord Clifden, Lord Calthorpe ; the last three in opposition. 

TuEspAy.—Several Bills brought up from the Commons, and tae Corn Bill with 
their Lordship’s amendments agreed to. Constabulary Act Amendment Bill, and 
Charing Cross Improvement Bill, read a first time, Registry of Deeds Bill (Ire- 
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land,) and Election Polls Bill, read a third time and passed. Petition from John 
Grant praying for trial by Jury, &c., in New South Wales. Petitions from the 
Kelp-growers of Cornwall and the North-west of Ireland, and from the Glovers of 
Yeovil, praying for protection. Report on the Irish Promissory Notes Bill agreed 
to; third reading on Tuesday next. 

WEDNEspDAY.—Longitude Acts Repeal, New South Wales, and Irish Consta- 
buary Acts Bills, read a second time. Lee, 

THURSDAY,—Petition from Moses Lyon Levi, for Removal of Civil Disabilities. 
Regent’s Park Improvement, Irish Constabulary, and Longitude Bills—in Com- 
mittee. 

FripAy.—Charing-Cross Improvement Bill read a second time. Petitions from 
Shipowners of Kingston-on Hull, for Redress of Grievances ; from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, infavour of Small Notes ; from Wellington, against Slavery. Standing 
Order regarding Joint Stock Companies, moved by Lord Wharncliffe, to stand 
over till next session. Petitions against Slavery, and notice of a motion for Tues- 
day, by Lord Calthorpe. East and West India Sugar Duty—Petition for equaliza- 
tion. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

MonpAy-—Petitions—from Clonakilly, Leicester, and Essex, against Negro Sla- 
very ; from Edinburgh against the Attorney’s tax ; from Stowe-on-the- Wold, in fa- 
vour of the Small Notes. Indian Insolvents and Criminal Justice Bills—reeonsi- 
dered in Committee. Warden of Cinque Ports Bill—read a second time. Committee 
of Supply—Ordnance Estimates discussed by Mr. Hume, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Mr. Maberly, Sir Joseph Yorke, Mr Monck, Mr. Secretary Peel, Mr. M. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Warburton, Mr. L. Foster, Sir H. Parnell, Mr. Waithman, Mr. W. 
Horton, Mr. V. Stuart, Mr. Croker, Mr. Stanley, Sir E. Owen, Mr. Robinson, Lord 
John Russel, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Baring, Lord Howick, Mr. Huskisson: motion 
by Mr. Maberly to abate by £4500 the vote for the Trigonometrical Survey of Ire- 
land, negatived by 120 to 9; division on the vote of £30,000 for Military Works in 
Canada—vote carried by 126 to 51. The House adjourned at three o’clock. 

TurspAy.—Petitions from Londonderry, complaining of Orange processions ; 
from butter-makers of Dundalk, praying for regulation ; from Woodstock, for pro- 
tection to the Glove Trade; from Taunton for protection to the Silk-Trade ; from 
merchants and traders of Londonderry, for remission of the duty of 1s. 7jd. a ton 
on Coals; from the landholders of Aberdeenshire, for an amendment of the Excise 
laws ; from the owners of Leith Smacks, for relief from excise on articles sold to 
passengers between Leith and London ; from a hundred in Sussex, in favour of 
small notes; from the Attorneys and Solicitors, for better accommodation in the 
Courts of Westminster; from the inhabitants of Newport, and trom a Dissenting 
Congregation in Moorfields, against the Additional Churches Bill; from the manu- 
facturers of French kid gloves in London against those in France ; from the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, against religious prosecutions; from Harleston (Norfolk,) Castle 
Dorrington, Cheltenham, Clergy of Ely, from Glamford Briggs (Lincoln,) Wednes- 
bury (Stafford,) Sheffield, Hastingfield (Cambridge,) Uxbridge, Thornbury, Melks- 
ham; Peckham, Chatham, Gravesend, Stroud, Wellingborough (Northamptonshire, ) 
Keighly (Yorkshire,) Tewkesbury, Edinburgh, signed by 24,000 persons, Bristol and 
Montrose, against the Slave Trade. Address on the State of Ireland—Lord John 
Russell to move on the 17th. Additional Churches Bill—Committal postponed for 
three months, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Committee on Acts 
affecting Catholics and Dissenters passed since the Union—Notice of motion with- 
drawn by Mr. W. Horton; to be renewed next session, Military punishments in 
New South Wales—Mr. Stewart’s motion for papers agreed to after some remarks 
from Sir George Murray, Sir C. Cole, Mr. Hume, and Mr. M. Fitzgerald. Drainage 
of Bogs in Ireland—Leave given to Mr. Brownlow to bring in a Bill. Illusory appoint- 
ments—Leave given to Mr. Sugden to bring in a Bill to amend the law. Superannu- 
ation allowances—House in Committee: Bill to amend the Act relative to civil pen- 
sions, &c., and pensions to Ministers on Foreign stations, moved for by the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, seconded by Mr. Hume; Conversation continued between Sir 
H. Hardinge, Mr. Monck, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Waithman; leave 
granted. Ordnance estimates—Report of Committee of Supply brought up: various 
amendments moved by Mr. Hume, but not pressed to a division ; other Speakers— 
Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. Maberly, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. E, Davenport, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
W. Smith, Mr. Waithman, Mr. F. Palmer, Mr. Monck, Mr. Ward, Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Mr. Benett, Sir E. Owen. Corporate Funds Bill—Report received : Bill supported 
by Mr. S. Rice, Mr. Maberly, Mr. D. Gilbert, Mr. H. Gurney; opposed by Mr. 
Fyler, Colonel Sibthorpe, Mr. Ross, Mr. G. Banks, Mr. Grant, Mr. C. N, Pallmer ; 
Mr. Fyler’s amendment to postpone the third reading for three months, negatived 
by 30 toll. Indian Insolvent Bill—Report agreed to. Irish Butter trade Bill— 
read a secondtime. The House adjourned at a quarter before two. 

WepNespay —No House. 

TuuRsvDAY.—Petitions—from Olney, Bucks, and Carlisle, against slavery; from 
the fish curers of Montrose, in favour ofa fish bounty; from Leeds and from 
Blackburn, against the Additional Churches bill ; from the stage coach proprietors of 
London, complaining of the state of the roads between London and St. Albans ; 
from Charles Pearson, solicitor, against some of the provisions of a law now in 

rogress, giving fees to sheriffs in Ireland. Committee, Bombay Marine, Slave 

moval, Customs Bill, Sugar Duties, and Military and Naval Pensions’ Act, 
Insolvent Debtors’ (India), India Criminal Justice Bill, and Game Bill read a third 
time and passed. Committee—on Church Benefices Bill, and Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury Bill. 

Faipay.—Petitions—from Birmingham, Malden, Loughborough, and Malmes- 
bury, against Slavery; from Leamington against the Small Note Act; from the 
burgesses of East Retford, praying that their franchise should not be extended to 
the neighbouring hundreds ; from Rochdale, for a minimum of wages ; from the 
executors of Mr. Kearnes of Bristol, and from persons in Devon, complaining of 
their claims on the French Government not having been paid; from Dewsbury, 
against the Additional Churches Bill; from Lincoln, for further protection of wool ; 
from Sussex, relative to the duty on wool; froma person of the name of Hallett 
that all debts contracted for the necessaries of life should not be recoverable at law, 
Drainage of bogs in Ireland, to be read a second time this day three months. Natu- 
ralization Bill passed. Turnpike Bill—notice of motion in next session, for reso- 
lutions to prevent payment of fees on the renewal of Turnpike Bills The Budget— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Maberly, Mr. Leycester, Mr. Hume, Mr- 
Monck, Mr. Ward, Mr. Herries, Sir H. Parnell, Mr. P. Thompson: East Retford 
Disfranchisement, and East Retford Freemen Bill abandoned for the session, 





THE REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended on the 5th of July 1827 and the 5th of July 1828; showing the 
Increase or Decrease on each head thereof. 















Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th July, 1827 and 1828. " r 











































Years ended July 5, 
1827. 1828. Increase. | Decrease. 
#é. #. £. #, 
Customs .. weese. wee «eeeese| 16,067,164] 16,608,856} 511,492 becees 
BExciae 2.02 cecccce coc ccccccccccccce| 179209;4/ 1) 17,339,379 49,908 eeba-ad 
Stamps .. cee ceecece ecoveeece «| 6,219,297] 6,584,454] 365,187 
BOREOMOD ccc cp cccccccccccoccce cool Agheeue! 1SBLO00] ...... 
Taxes pees «0 cee codeccccces cool 4 762,665) 4,860,231 7,566 
Miscellaneous ...cceee cevvecscc.e » 465,297 724,595| 259,298 
46,226,894] 47,501,545) 1,303,651 29,000 
Deduct Decrease ........ 29,000 
Increase on the Year.... | 1,274,651 
Quars. ended July 5, 
1827. 1828. Increase. | Decrease. 
#4, #é, é, z, 
Customs 0.0. -osccccccccescccce sease| 3,911,394] 3,951,221 39,827 © oe 
PEROISS  oceon see cee cen seeseee| 4,148,806] 4,263,867 115,061 oe} 680 
Stamps.....ceese e+ coe coseeee coe} 1,084,721] 1,689,325) 104,604 se eves 
Post-office ., 2 . o.ccece veccegevece 331,000 836,000 5,000 eccece 
Taxes .esese s ceeeecese sereveeee «| 1,922,983] 1,987,531 64,548 | ....0. 
Miscellaneous seeseees soaveenve ate 147,093 TOG FRCL. « 40:60:50 10,311 
12,045,997] 12,364,726] 329,040 10,311 
Deduct Decrease... .. , 10,311 
Tacrease on the Quarter | 318,729 





Quars. ended July 5, 
1827, 182: 














INCOME. 
‘ £, 
Customs tt Peete ne te ee ee eee eete wonetereeeseene senses «| 3,902,894 | 3,946,821 
EXCISE cccctovcce cocvcgcgrcccececes te veceencees cece) 4,148,806 | 4,263,867 
StAMPS ce cececerececeseveeecceeccessereeeseee wesseee tess] 1,584,721 | 1,689,325 
BOO SIED BPEVa ie 615 Ui ear Geeseres Fs ce cebege terete ve 331,000 336,000 
TAX€S sesecesscces cence coereceee steese socescsosseece| 1,922,982 | 1,987,531 
PEISCORAMGOUS be-renens. & 860 69,00 60000 00 00060 6egsreceecd 147,903 136,782 
2,037,496 | 12,360,321 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List on ied Caan 
account of the Clerk of the Hanuper ..........ccce08 eee 2,500 
Wane MOINS, Oke! cok vnikss Ses hv ediar us doch ico craeeouk 11,471] 11,466 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Ways and Means . . 
to replace the like Sum issued out of the growing produce 
of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Services 882,266 | 437,124 





12,433,733 {12,808,916 
Quars. ended July 5, 








1827. 1828. 
CHARGE. 
bi £. £. 
Exchequer Annuities ccssscccscccceresceesencccrecssevces 2,692 2,360 
South Sea Company ...eeeceeee cvcccccscecvescssccscece 97,698 97,697 


Bank on their Capital ..... 0 esses 
Dividends ..seeeee soeces 
National Debt ..... Core ee cece rcevereece svevectes te cay 

Trustees for the Payment of Naval and Military Pensions . 


rT $9,125 89,125 
8,480,883 | 8,474,515 
1,212,750 | 1,212,100 






























MIE Welice Son gOp¥ls kasi cccavesey 'scecessseseue tol SERMON T SRD 
POMMORE 4 cveccdocsetocsccrcse © 8 Ob0see seccecseeeeese 92,595 93,342 
Other Charges .cscces 6 seosuvece oevvcvece sveccsseces 136,810 268,361 
: 10,325,053 |10,450,000 
Surplus 20060 vscscves eveccee ecees 2,108,680 | 2,358,916 
12,433,733 |12,808,916 
Exchequer Bills issued for the Consolidated Fund, at 5th 
pe oe = ¢ off out of the Growing Produce of 
the said Fund in the Quarter ending 5th July, 1828 ...... oseeee 7,876,72 
Surplus at 5th July, 1528... ... . cesta es gga see ee | 2,358,916 eine 
Issued out of Consolidated Fund, on account of the Supplies 
: granted for the Service of the Year 1827 and 1828 ...... .. | 3,325,209 966,293 
Total at 5th Juiy, 1828, to be provided for by an issue of a“ 
Exchequer Bills, charged on the Growing Produce of the | 
Consolidated Fund in the Quarter ending 10th Oct. 1828 .. { evccce | 8,343,017 





THE PRESS. 
THE CLARE ELECTION, 


Stanparp—It is not surprising that such an exhibition as we have 
witnessed should set all men to look for a remedy ; but we think that the 
very agitation which inspires this universal pursuit of the cure is, if not 
controlled, likely to lead us astray rather to the object of our solicitude, 
‘ Law,’ says a great authority, ‘ought to be amind without passion?’ from 
which it would follow, that a season of excitement is not the proper time for 
considering and consummating measures of great and permanent operation, 
Disfranchise the forty-shilling freeholders, by raising the qualification to ten 
or twenty pounds, says our respectable contemporary the Morning Post, 
But would this, we ask, be either just or politic? it is not qua poor, or, 





| if our contemporary pleases, qua fictitious freeholders, the Clare electors have 


transgressed :—of pecuniary, considerations the wretched creatures have 
proved themselves madly independent; it is as abject slaves of the popish 
priesthood, that they have shown themselves unworthy to exercise the privi- 
leges of freemen; and the Roman Catholic freeholder of 102. or 202. would 
not be one iota more independent of the priest than the barefooted creature 
who falsely swears his holding to be worth forty shillings. And we ask 
again would this be fair to the poor Protestant freeholder? Would it be 
wise to erect in Ireland, the poorer country, a higher standard of quali- 
fication than that adopted in this kingdom?  Disfranchise, if it be 
necessary, the Roman Catholics?as Roman Catholics, for that which as 
Roman Catholics they have:done; but do not do that indirectly and 
unjustly, which it is in your power to do do directly and without 
injustice. We do not think, however, that such a measure is- necessarv— 
and unnecessary legislation is always mischievous. If we are not mistaken 

the Roman Catholic firty-shilling freeholders have fully secured their own 
disfranchisement by means perfectly uninvidious, gradual, and working size 
strepitu, The Protestants are the proprietors of the soil. They have been 
satisfactorily assured by the priests, however, that they are not to expect the 
support of its tenants; the leases enjoyed by the freeholders, as the potatoe- 
eaters are called, are short—they must soon expire ; at all events the registries 

which are of but six years’ duration, and are always made at the expense of 
the landlords, must soon expire; and it is impossible to doubt, that either 
the landlords will give no new freehold leases, or that they will give them 
to Protestants alone. 

Times—Let it be observed, that the power which we now cry out 
against, exceeds that enjoyed by any other hierarchy on earth,—-far exceeds 
that of the Popish Church under any Popish monarchy in Europe, or out of it. 
Nowhere can the Popish clergy direct bya nod,—no not in Spain or Portugal, 
much as we despise them,—the whole labouring population of the soil to 
any given end, in the presence of, and in defiance of, the whole property, 
rank, and education of the community. Nowhere can 30,000 men be drilled, 
not merely into such political order as to act against all their ancient habits, 
as if but one soul inspired them, but into such perfect moral discipline as to 
forego, with the firmness of anchorites, their most cherished indulgencies, and 
to restrain their most rooted propensities to excess. Mr. Shiel terms this 
organization ‘frightful.’ We so distinguished it many days ago. And under 
what system has this dreadfui edifice been reared, of boundless influence, 
and eager prostration ? Why, under the penal laws—under the much-praised 
and much-loved system of securities to our Protestant Church and State ! 
This is the effect of our incomparable guarantees to Protestant ascendancy, 
—the birth and growth of a despotism over the souls of our fellow-subjects, 
which we declare, without circumlocution, is of force to sweep away, ina 
single moment, the strongest temporal government that was ever seen on 
earth. We add further, that the tyranny now with so much truth complained 
of, has not grown up in the neighbourhood of our Protestant securities only, 
and in spite of them. It has been born of them,—the young tiger has been 
suckled by them,—they have trained, encouraged,—they have then provoked, 
and sunk under its fury. For the hundredth time, it must be asked of the 





King’s Ministers—Will you let this evil go on? 
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COBBETT’S ACCOUNT OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, AND 
ADVICE TO O’CONNELL. 

Coszetr’s Rrecister—Some persons think, that the law as it now 
stands, will permit Mr. O’Connell to take and keep his seat; others are of a 
different opinion, But this is a matter of little importance, when compared 
with the performance of our, the English people’s, and particularly the 
English Protestants’, duty on this occasion; and, in order duly to estimate 
that duty, it becomes necessary for us, first of all to inquire into the grounds 
upon which Mr. O’Connell will, as is generally expected, be forbidden to 
take, or will be ejected from his seat in the House. This gentleman is duly 
qualified according to law; he may be duly elected and returned. But 
before any Member can take his seat in the House, the law provides that he 
shall take az oath, by which oath he declares before God and man, that he 
believes that the Roman Catholic worship is idolatrous and damnable ; and 
this oath, which even we Protestants ought to look at seriously before we 
take it, Mr, O’Connell, who is a Catholic, will not take. And, my friends, 
let us now, acting like sensible and just men, examine candidly into this 
matter. The oath was, and is intended, to prevent Catholics from being 
Members of Parliament, and it extends to both Houses. This oath obliges 
Catholics to keep out of Parliament, or to become apostates; that is to say, 
hypocrites towards men, and blasphemers against God. What is, then, this 
Catholic faith and worship, what is this Catholic religion, which Members 
of Parliament are called upon to swear that they deem to be “ idolatrous 
and damnable’’? And is it such as ought to exclude its followers from all 
public trust? It is that very religion which Saint Austin brought into Kent 
twelve hundred years ago, and to which the people of this island were then 
converted: it is that very religion in which Englishmen lived and died for 
nine hundred years ; it is that very religion, the followers of which formed 
the parishes, built the chirches and cathedrals, founded and built and en- 
dowed the two Universities, and all their colleges, together with all the 
hospitals, alms-houses, and great public schools in the kingdom; it is that 
very same religion, the followers of which made the common law of this 
land, and framed all those safeguards for property and liberty which made 
this nation so great, so renowned, and then, alas! so happy; surpassing in 
security, ease, plenty, and hospitality, all the other nations of the world; it 
is, in short, the religion of William of Wickham, who founded and endowed 
one of the colleges at Oxford, and the famous college of Winchester, and 
not that of the late Bishop North, who sodd smaid beer out of his episcopal 
palace of Farnham. This is the religion of the Catholics; and, can we, 
though we have been brought up in the belief that ours is better, can we 
believe that this religion is “ édo/atrous and damnable,” and that all our 
forefathers and mothers, the collection of whose remains have raised such 
mounds round our country churches, are gone into everlasting fire? No; 
we start back at the unnatural, the parricidal, the savage, the sacrilegious, 
the blasphemous idea! * * * 

Intelligence has arrived of Mr. O’Connell having been duly elected and 
returned, and that, in consequence thereof, he has done what no Roman 
Catholic ever did before, that is, franked letters! Whether that is to be all, 
whether all his doings are to terminate in the short-lived exercise of that 
insignificant and rather unpopular, not to say more, privilege, will now 
depend upon himself, and wholly upon himself. It is not just (and it never 
is so, in fact) that a man should acquire and preserve great popularity, unless 
he act up fully to his professions, He who means to succeed by the effects 
of enthusiasm, must not cease to keep that feeling alive; he must not 
teach it to droop by drooping himself; he must not, by his example, give it 
a sober lesson of prudeace and of caution; he ought to reflect well and long 
before he, whether positively or by implication, makes promises that excite 
great expectations, but having done it, disappointment, icom whatever cause 
proceeding, exposes him to great danger, and, if manifestly proceeding from 
his own want of resolution, produces his ruin for ever; in the case of such 
aman, there must be no halting, no slackening, no hesitating, no ‘“‘ mode- 
ration ;” he must not stop at the glacis; he must march up to the very 
ditch; he must prove that he has gone to the last niche of human possibility, 
or he sinks forever. * * * 

How is Mr. O’Connell to show his eagerness to be in St. Stephen’s, if he 
remain in Dublin.until the fifteenth of the month? It must require four or 
five days more to bring him to London ; and it is supposed that the Par- 
liament will then be ready to be prorogued. Ifhe postpone until next year 
the taking of his seat, will that square with his professions at Clare? Will 
that argue that resolution and promptitude, and that thirst for a conflict with 
his foes, which were to be inferred from his declaration? To make his deeds 
correspond with his words, he ought to have closed, at Clare, in the same 
tone that he began ; then to have started for Dublin, and entered it amidst 
the shouts of the people; then to have started, without sleeping, for London ; 
and then, in the most public manner, to have entered the Parliament House, 
there to maintain his right and the rights of the people, or to be ejected by 
such force as no man can possibly resist. I trust that he still intends to 
pursue the latter part of this course; for, if he do not, he will have done 
more mischief to the Catholics than any pen or tongue can adequately 
express. The declining of the triumphant entry into Dublin must, I fear, be 
deemed a bad beginning—it looks like having taken fright at his success— 
it looks like a hope to conciliate, when any one must see, that conciliation, 
without submission on his part, without an open abandonment of all his pro- 
fessions and promises, is as impossible as the co-existence, in the same space, 
of darkness and of light. But, if he flinch here, in England! if he endeavour 
to conciliate here! if he turn pale upon merely finding himself in the same 
atmosphere with that ‘‘ Wellington and that Peel,” whom he has pledged 
himself to set at defiance, to attack, and almost to hurl from their seats! 
Being now the advocate of reform, here will he find hundreds of thousands to 
support him openly in all his loyal and legal endeavours; but he must act 
openly, too; for ifhe go the back way into the house, as Burdett did out of 
the Tower, he will be turned out with as little ceremony and as little noise as 
a pennyless customer is ejected from a pot-house at midnight. If he place 
the smallest reliance on those men in Parliament, to whom he and the 
Association have voted thanks, and especially if he listen to their advice, he 
is ruined for ever; and “the Member for Clare” will become a by word for 
ages, a term of ridicule and of scorn, There is no danger, personal or 
pecuniary, in pursuing the straightforward and gallant course; but, if there 

were danger, and even great danger of both descriptions, it would be his 
bounden duty to encounter it. Nobody compelled him to become a candi- 
date for Clare ; no necessity urged him to it; ne was not even invited to 
take that step; it was his own voluntary act; he knew full well that the 
prosecution of his intention would expose both priests and people to a great 
deal of injurious resentment ; he told them that he legally could, and that he 








would, take the seat if they elected him to it; by the money of one part of 
the people and by the still greater sacrifices of another part, he has, at his 
own pressing solicitation, been enabled to take the seat; and, therefore, he 
is bound to take it, and that, too, at the first possible moment, and ina 
manner the most public and best calculated to render his ejection conducive 
to the good of the people, though to do this were manifestly at the risk of 
his life, instead of being, as it is, attended with not the smallest danger of 
any description. 


VOTE FOR STRENGTHENING THE CANADIAN FRONTIER, 

Griose—The folly and infatuation of wasting the wealth of a country so 
circumstanced as Great Britain, on the frontier of a colony which neither 
pays its own expenses nor is likely to do so—which is se attacked nor 
likely to be attaeked, and which if attacked would not be worth keeping, 
unless the inhabitants, who are perfectly able, were also willing to defend 
it, appear to us to exceed the ordinary limits of extravagance. The chances 
of the occurrence of any war in which Great Britain will be engaged within 
the next twenty years, are not, we hope, great: but certainly, the chances 
that the nation with which we are to wage war within that time shall be the 
United States are very small indeed. But if we apprehend a war with the 
United States, let us take example from our supposed enemy. In consider- 
ing the power of that Republic for defence, does any rational being think of 
estimating it by their fortifications or their troops? Does he not rather look 
to the perfect unanimity and vigour of the people, and the state of their 
finances—(the fruit of economy in time of peace)—which will enable them 
within a very few years to extinguish the debt which they contracted in war. 
The strength of America in war arises from her perfect enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace; and instead of wasting her resources in guarding against 
possible dangers, she reserves her full vigour to direct against actual dangers, 
in whatever quarter they may arise. That which is evidently necessary and 
indispensable in Canada—that, without which every thing else must be waste 
of trouble, is, to make the people of Canada desirous to defend themselves. 
It is the cheapest precaution, and, if we accomplish it, every other will be 
needless. Ina few years, (and the projected fortifications will not be com- 
pleted in less time) our North American possessions will contain a population 
eaqul to that of the United States when they separated from this country. If 
such a population be desirous of continuing the union with Great Britain, it 
must be absurd for the Americans to think of attacking it; if not, it will be 
just as absurd for us to think of defending it. Our North American Colonies 
have many advantages arising out of the connection with this country, which, 
if not great in reality, are certainly considerable both in the estimation of 
the colonists and of other people. They have the monopoly of our West 
Indian lumber trade; they have privileges in the importation of their pro- 
ductions into England, which no other nations enjoy; and they have the 
benefit, unquestiouably great and real, of almost entire exemption from taxa- 
tion, as we relieve them from the burthen of military as well as gaval establish- 
ments. If Canada was also relieved from the annoyance of internal 
interference, it is difficult to suppose that she would not be attached to the 
country which conferred on her so many benefits. We could clearly lose 
nothing by trying the experiment.” 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS AND MERCANTILE CLERKS— 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE, 

New Times—There is a proverb among our Northern brethren, who are 
most excellent judges in such matters, that ‘ the King’s chaff is worth other 
folks’ corn.” The meaning conveyed by this adage is, that the King pays 
high and exacts little. There are many who would endeavour to controvert 
the Scotch maxim, and make out Government to be a bard master, reaping 
where it has not sowed, and gathering where it has not strewed. But, 
somehow or other, it invariably happens with such people, that whatever be 
the hardships of the service they cling to it most pertinaciously, It isa 
common practice to compare and to contrast the situation of Government 
clerks with those in merchants’ offices ; but, though we often see merchants’ 
clerks shift from one master to another, we never find Government clerks 
shift, unless from a good place to a better. Whatever, therefore, may be 
said on the matter, we hold that there is abundant practical proof that 
Government service is no despicable affair. A bill is at present moving 
through the House of Commons, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, which has excited much displeasure among those gentlemen, 
yet for what reason we cannot well discover. The object of the bill is to 
create a superannuation fund out of the salaries of the persons who are to 
enjoy its advantages. What can be more fair than this? Were these gentlemen 
in merchants’ countiug-houses, they could only enjoy superannuation by 
submitting to a yearly tax for its purchase ; and why should they not purchase 
it in the same way when serving Government ? The reductions already made 
have, it is said, ina very well written pamphlet on this subject, been severely 
felt. No doubt they have—all reductions are. And does the writer imagine 
either that reductions in salaries have been limited to Government offices, 
or that only the gentlemen there are aware of the difference between luxury 
and competence? Many have contracted marriages on the prospect of 
enlarged income, and have been disappointed! And how many have con- 
tracted marriages, not with the prospect, but with the possession of wealth, 
since the commencement of the peace, and are now in the workhouse ? 
The great mass of the clerks in public offices we are told are in the receipt 
of salaries not exceeding 3002. a year. And the great mass of the officers in 
the Army and the Navy, for services ten times more onerous, are in posses- 
sion of incomes one-third of that amount. We grant that the clerks do the 
duties appointed for them—they do not eat the bread of idleness, and it is 
not fit they should ; but still their labours are light compared to the labours 
of clerks in private counting-houses, and their remuneration is higher. We 
do not wish to say any thing harsh or unkind on this subject ; but, making 
every allowance for men who see in the bill in question their present income 
threatened, we cannot help calling on them to look round for a moment 
before they give their feelings utterance. Do they not see in every class of 
society, but more especially in the class of clerks, the utmost difficulty in 
obtaining even the lowest and worst-paid situation? Do they not see every 
day establishments broken up, and old and faithful servants thrown on the 
world, without fund or friends to succour or solace them? Have they not, 
within the last twelve years, seen every description of labour fall in price 
twenty, thirty, in many cases fifty per cent.? Let them consider this, and 
then ask themselves coolly, whether it is likely that the public will sympa- 
thise with men whose only ground of complaint is, that they must, out of 
their present superfluities, provide for their future subsistence when rendered 
by age incapable of labour? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tax French say, that in England, if a child cries, our Government 
calls in the military. Our Cocknies, on the other hand, for every 
gy that occurs to them, are for invoking the interference of 
the Lord Mayor. An amusing example of this folly has just ap- 


- peared in the newspapers, Some worthy gentleman, ruralizing in 


the shades of Kentish-town, finding himself unequal to the govern- 
ment of his family in the article of dress, writes a most pathetic 
letter to Mr. Hobler, entreating the Lord Mayor's good offices for 
the emancipation of bondaged waists. He represents the evil in 
these touching terms :— 

__“' It is with a deep sense of self-abasement I state to you, Sir, that my 
wife encourages my children, by her example, to persist in following the 
hideous and perilous fashion, which I entreat your most serious condemna- 


tion,—I mean the fashion of squeezing in the waist, until the body re- 
sembles that of a pismire or ant. . 3 . ns 


My daughters are as yet living instances (God knows how long they ma 
continue so) of the baneful consequences of this dreadful fashion. Would 
you believe it ? their Stays are bound with steel in the holes through 
which the laces are drawn, so as to be able to bear the tremendous tug- 
ging which is intended to reduce so important a part of the human frame 
to one-third of its natural proportions. They are unable to sit, walk, or 
stand, as women used to. ‘To expect one of them to stoop, would be ab- 
surd, and to witness the attempt alarming. My daughter Margaret made 
the experiment the other day, to satisfy me that she was quite loose. The 
effort was too much for the strength of the steel and whalebone vice with 
which she was enveloped. Her stays gave way with a tremendous explo- 
ston, and down she fell upon the ground, and I almost thought she had 
snapped in two.” 

How the Lord Mayor was expected to cure this bad habit, and 
to render Miss Margaret as loose as her papa desires, we are ut- 
terly at a loss to imagine. A pair of scissors seems to us in such 
@ case a more immediate and certain remedy than a pen, and the 
parental vote de fait preferable even to magisterial dehortation. 
The Kentish-town complainant reckons, however, on the good 
effects which must result from “ the interference of a man of in- 
fluence, from his station in life and experience ;" meaning thereby 
a Lord Mayor, esteemed in the East a sovereign redresser of ail 
disorders. Alas! had the good gentleman studied history, he 
would have found that no authority, spiritual or temporal, has ever 
prevailed in a contest with the ladies’ fashions. The Roman 
Catholic Church itself, in all its potency, was vanquished by top- 
knots and high-heeled shoes. The difficulty or impossibility of 
curing an evil, is, nevertheless, no argument against regret at its 
existence ; and if tight lacing prevailed to the extent described by 
the applicant to the Lord Mayor, it would undoubtedly be an ex- 
tremely lamentable practice ; but when we look around us, and see 
the vast proportion of healthy female faces and symmetrical forms, 
we are strongly inclined to doubt the fact. Ease is too much con- 
sulted just now to allow of any accumulation of distresses and em- 
barrassments ; and the care of their huge bonnets is alone quite 
sufficient to occupy our women of fashion. Their waists do not 
appear to be under any extraordinarily severe restraint; and in- 
stead of calling in the authority of the Lord Mayor, we would 
recommend the Kentish-town parent to take his daughters to Ken- 
sington Gardens before the season entirely closes, where they may 
see that the highest fashion is not the greatest extreme. The ex- 
ample of a “Joose” Marchioness will do ten thousand times more 
than the exhortation of a score of Mayors. 





SEASONABLE ADVICE. 





“¢ Learned men, 
Now and then, 
Have some very odd vagaries.” 


In the Almanack published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, the diary of each month is concluded with some pithy 
moral maxim, or timely aphorism of practical utility : for instance, 
in August we are admonished that 

‘« In warm weather meat and vegetables should be carefully examined ; 


—meat and vegetables that are frozen should be soaked in cold water se- 
veral hours before dressing.” 


So struck were we with this seasonable hint, that we immedi- 
ately turned to the Companion to the Almanack, (a little work 
which is intended as a commentary upon it,) in the hope of finding 
some further information upon so interesting a subject; but we 
are sorry to add, without success. Our anxiety, we need scarcely 
explain, did not arise so much from any immediate apprehension 
of our meat being frozen in the month of August, as from a desire 
to learn where the cold water, so familiarly spoken of, is to be 
procured in that ardent season. 

It has we believe not been observed more than a million times, 
that there are few people from whom nothing is to be learnt; and 
one useful hint, at least, the present profound almanack-makers 
might have taken from their despised predecessor, Mr. Partridge ; 
who being interrupted at dinner by his printer's inquiry what he 
was to set down in the Calendar, as the weather characteristic for 
the month of July, hastily exclaimed, ‘“ Say what you please, ex- 
cept that it snows.” | 





THE REVEREND MR. CUNNINGHAM AND THE 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
A CORRESPONDENCE between the Reverend J. W. Cunningham, 
of Harrow, and Sir J. Scarlett, on the subject of a toast given on 
the Northern Circuit, has been the topic of a good deal of remark 
during the week. The tirst letter we observe is dated March 25th; 
and as the year is not added, it is commonly supposed that the 
singular controversy took place last spring. This is, however, we 





suspect, a newspaper trick, designed to give the interest of fresh- 
ness to a really stale affair ; for we heard the substance of the cor- 
respondence fifteen months ago, when it was much discussed in 
legal circles. Among people of the world, the merits of the matter 
do not allow of any very wide difference of opinion. It will be ge- 
nerally agreed, that the toast of the Northern Circuit is of a dis- 
gusting grossness; and neither wit nor sentiment can be pleaded 
in its vindication, nétwithstanding the attempt of Sir J. Scarlett to 
give to it the character of the latter quality, in his ingenious de- 
fence. Adherence to the obscenity of our ancestors is the justifica- 
tion that might perhaps be offered most satisfactorily to one, and 
that the angriest class of objectors. The throwing out a challenge 
to cant, is the most specious justification presented to a more mo- 
derate order of persons. It must, however, be extremely ques- 
tionable, how far it is politic to give an offence to cant which 
places it on the vantage-ground. Why should the championship 
of decency be forced upon hypocrisy? Once again, we repeat, the 
toast is a gross toast, suited only to the coarse orgies of an 
alehouse-parlour ; and we much question whether, as Mr. Cun- 
ningham charitably to the army assumes, it would be heard (cer- 
tainly not as a custom) in the mess-room of a marching regiment. 

On the other hand, the interference of Mr. Cunningham was, to 
say the least, of very doubtful prudence or seemliness, A nasty 
little corner of smut may have lurked in society, but there appears 
no imperative reason why the reverend gentleman should thrust 
himself into acquaintance and intimacy with it; and he is indeed 
obliged to justify his meddling by extreme exaggeration of the 
subject matter. 

‘© T could not send,” urges he, ‘‘a son to the bar without his being 
compelled to drink a toast which makes it a duty and a pleasure for every 
man to seduce his neighbour’s child, or sleep with his friend’s wife, when- 
ever he has the opportunity !” : 

This is monstrously untrue. The toast were better abandoned, 
but it is frantic to impute to it such a tendency—a tendency 
disproved by experience, for though there is sufficient evidence 
of the grossness cherished on the Northern Circuit, we hear no 
attempt to show that the individuals of that body are more charge- 
able with immoral conduct than any others in the country. 


KILLING NO MURDER. 

A Yorxsuire butcher, who is moreover a Quaker, has given to 
the world the results of his experiments in slaughtering animals, 
Actuated by motives of humanity, he has tried pithing, perforating 
the heart, and intruding a stick into the brain, and up the spinat 
marrow; and has invariably found the business of death much 
more speedily effected by a stun on the head from a well-aimed 
blow with the common flat axe. In the case of an old bull, this 
humane quaker recommends that the hair be clipped off from the 
forehead; and this, in bulls, he considers an essential though a 
simple way of saving a repetition of strokes. A clever man, he 
adds, would, with the first stroke, knock down nineteen out of 
twenty head of cattle, and often the twentieth. 

“«The common mode of sticking sheep and lambs is I think the best ; 
immediately breaking the neck and introducing the finger to crush the pith, 
but not the knife to cut it. By this means, the skin or membrane around 
the pith is not broken, and the crushing acts the same as a stun upon the 
brain. A not very uncommon cruelty practised upon sheep and lambs, 
particularly in large slaughter houses, is, beginning to flay them before 
life is extinct. This generally causes them to live twice as long as they 
otherwise would do. I have seen three legs of a sheep flayed before the 
animal was dead, and nct unfrequently heard an oath from the mouth 
of the operator at every movement of the animal, because that movement 
intefered with the next cut of his knife. This cruelty I believe to be 
very common,” : 7 : 

Humanity was certainly never under the regulation of a cooler 
person than this Quaker. It is very clear that the hand of this 
experimentalist was never rendered unsteady by the agitation of 
his feelings. It is also certain that humanity is no affair of tem- 
perament. The disposition of Mr. Weatherall, the Quaker, is wide 
as the poles asunder from that of Mr. Martin of Galway: yet 
Smithfield is the theatre which both choose as the appropriate 
field for their merciful exertions. pti 

The main object of Mr. Weatherall's composition is, to establish 
abattoirs—great national butcheries—where the slaughter may be 
placed under regulation, and all unnecessary infliction of pain 
avoided. This, in addition to the argument of salubrity, is un- 
doubtedly worthy of the consideration of the men with whom the 
improvement of the metropolis rests—if it rests with any body. 

We are surprised that a connoisseur like Mr. Weatherall makes 
no mention of the Portuguese method of killing, which has been 
often recommended—the sticking a short knife into the medulla of 
the spine close to the brain. 


THE HOUSE MUSICIAN. 
Tue house musician wanders behind the scenes—he seldom 
emerges from his atmosphere of lamp-oil and gas but to 
take the pure air of Catherine Street. He tags a new cadence 
for the first singer—he makes old endings fit to new begin- 
nings—he writes a fire scene at the rate of about one pound 
three shillings and sixpence, or, if the piece require it, will let off 
a musket at ten minutes to eight, purely to make the thing go on, 
This will appear but amechanical life for an artist whose business 
it is to raise emotions of love, grief, terror, &c. &c. and to traverse 
the whole round of our mental affections. But this is found the 
eftest plan both in theatrical and musical matters ; that the artist 
shall no longer find his model in Nature, but in the copies he sees 
ot her on the stage; and the effect of suci iransiations and re- 
translations is, that at last, there is not a trace of the original left. 
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We are confident that a person unknown to fame, who should now 
bring spirited and natural thoughts in a score for theatrical per- 
formance, would be thought a monstrous fool. The piece called 
the Bottle-Imp, produced at the Lyceum Theatre, may be charac- 
terized as possessing very good household music—that is, where 
melody, harmony, and true dramatic fitness, are left out of the 
account. The composer has been looking at Weber through a 
telescope, and after infinite pains come no nearer to him than in a 
mock-heroie version of his incantation music. He knows the 
routine of a theatre, and where he ought to be grim among his 
devilry, but not Aow. His solemnity is highly comic. Mr. Rodwell 
will succeed to a certain degree, as a man of theatrical education 
must in these times ; but Nature has hardly furnished him with 
two consecutive ideas in music, if the Bottle-Imp is a specimen 
of his thinking. As we know a man by his works, we hug our- 
selves in the thought that this composition is a pledge of the 
knowledge and skill with which the studies in counterpoint of the 
young fry at the Royal Academy will be directed—for the com- 
poser is a professor of that establishment. As some have lamented 
that they cannot impart in music what they do know, we trust 
that the office of instructor may be best filled by those who can 
impart what they do not know. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ir will appear to many, a startling discovery, to observe that Pasta 
is improved. We thought at least that her Semiramide at Ebers's 
Benefit, on Thursday night, was in a style of truer passion than 
we had ever heard it. Madame Pasta is an anomaly among the 
singers of the day—and a creature so exquisitely interesting from 
her great natural endowments, that she must be referred to no or- 
dinary and common-place standard of excellence, but be set apart 
and compared with herself. What in another singer would be 
faults, only serves to heighten the moral and intellectual beauty 
of her performance. As Mirabel says of his mistress, in the old 
play, we like her the better for her defects—whether it is that a 
husky note now and then appears like an emotion too big for ut- 
terance, or that here and there one a little short of the mark shows 
her something less than a goddess, and fallible. We know very 
well that Mr. and Mrs. ——, and Miss » Will cry out 
and tell us that this is an unfair method of judging of their pro- 
fession, and that to praise a singer for being husky or flat, is a 
monstrous proceeding in a critic of any age or complexion. We 
know it, ladies and gentlemen—and, moreover, that were these 
qualities once made the ground of panegyric, the papers would 
teem with it. But Pasta’s defects are spots in the sun—to dwell 
upon them would only argue the writer's feeling and observation 
limited and contemptible. The pervading soul, genius, and com- 
pleteness of her entire personifications, absorb the mind of the 
spectator, and there is no leisure for petty detail—nor is this an 
injustice to other singers, for were they as great, they would be 
equally set above common rules. As matters stand (except the 
delightful Polly of Gay, Miss Stephens,) we bind down the whole 
party to keep the Zune. Miss Sontag walked through the second 
act of her well-known part in I] Barbiere—but she did not look the 
perfection of locomotive vivacity. If Spanish girls are so phieg- 
matic in their amours as she was with the Count Almaviva on 
Thursday night, all we can ‘say is that they take things easily in 
Spain. Sontag sang Rode's air as well as De Beriot would have 
played it on his violin, The house was crowded ; as we left it, we 
asked ourselves how it was, that this Giacomo Rossini being so 
good should be no better a musician? for a vision of fame some- 
times haunts him. He has actually had the good taste to pilfer 
the “‘ Di scriver mi” from the “ Cosi fan tutti.” Truly a virtuous 
and praiseworthy theft. 


SUMMER THEATRES. 
HAYMARKET. 
THE summer campaign has opened at the two theatres without 
any demonstrations of strength beyond the ordinary. They are 
singing the Marriage of Figaro and the Barber of Seville at the 
Haymarket with not much applause, and have already deformed 
one or two stock comedies. Miss Bartolozzi, the novelty of the 
day, is amiable in Miss Bartolozzi, but the audience miss Susanne, 
whose sprightliness used to cheer their spirits. As herself merely, 
the new singer is welcome no doubt, but she should try to fall in 
with the humour of the moment, and occasionally step out of her- 
self, if only from respect to the prejudices of the audience, who 
have not been used to such naked propria persona exhibitions. It 
certainly does produce an odd effect, to see a young lady walking 
up and down the stage, during the performance of a piece, and 
playing no part therein; though in this respect Miss Bartolozzi 
was far from singular. No very vehement efforts at personation 
are looked for in a vocalist, and therefore there is the less excuse 
for the absence of what little acting is required. The gentle pub- 
lic is so indulgent to any one who regales its ears, as to be ready 
to connive at almost any departure from propriety of character, 
and is grateful for the least semblance of acting. But this indul- 
gence must not be mistaken for a licence to walk the stage with- 
out regard to character at all. Otherwise it will be necessary to 
have Mr. Prologue in, after the fashion of old times, “to make 
all things plain to the gentles "— 
“This man is Pyramus, if you would know, 
This beauteous lady is certain—Tuisbe.” 

Indeed, since the énmity between good singing and good acting, 
—though in Pasta, for example, they are on the most friendly 
‘-rms,—seems on our stage to be irreconcilable, we had better at 




















once disjoin the vocations, and give action to one and singing to 


another. Let each actor have at his elhow a person to sing for 
him on occasion, as formerly the man-at-arms had his "i¢ht-heeled 
attendant to skirmish in front, or retreat behind, u cording ‘to 
emergencies. Itis a mistake, however, to suppose that in the 
present constitution of the musical drama, the singer can maintain 
his ground respectably on the merit of voice alone, unless indeed 
it be of a most rare quality, and rarely managed. Whereas, good 
melo-dramatic acting, sustained by vocal powers of even less than 
first-rate excellence, constitute at this day the surest title to popu- 
larity. The generation cannot have forgotten one whom the public 
loved with singular fondness, not more for her silver tones, than 
for her graceful and natural deportment. Miss Tree was of a figure 
and countenance so peculiar and almost so poetical, and infused 
so much life into parts which are usually understood to be but an 
apology for the introduction of song, that the audience could 
never decide whether it was the actress or the singer it applauded. 
In passing from one to the other, she never dropped the mask or 
outraged probability, and preserved so happy a demeanour that 
song seemed in her as proper a conveyance for sentiment as 
speech. Her looks, voice, and gesture were in perfect concord, 
and reconciled the incongruities of the dramatist and the scene- 
painter. A portion of her own spirit was communicated to the 
objects around, and gave a sort of reality to the glistering cas- 
cades, moon-lit lakes, and other vagaries of an extravagant fancy. 
In her the musical drama found and lost its heroine; and to those 
who may be ambitious of filling the void, which her removal from 
the stage has created in the affections of the public, it may be 
consolatory to remember that the Tree did not shoot up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, but grew insensibly into an ob- 
ject of admiration, and merited applause long before she obtained 
it. Her walk in the drama is open to the first whom Nature shall 
have gifted with a pleasing voice and person, a sufficient degree 
of sensibility, and diligence to improve her natural gifts by study 
and observation. What latent powers reside in Miss Bartolozzi— 
what fund of native archness and amenity she may have to draw 
on, is for time and herself to develope. In the absence of all other 
indications, the audience must be content to take her faults for 
such; and set down the want of confidence, natural to novices, 
as an evidence of superior merit. Meanwhile, let her choose such 
gentle characters as may borrow a charm from an apparent diffi- 
dence, and leave alone, for the present, the bold, the sprightly, and 
the coquettish. The celebrated Mrs. Oldfield, we are told by Cib- 
ber, ‘* muttered out her words in a sort of misty manner,” that at 
first gave him a very low opinion of her abilities :—‘t 1 thought 
she had little more than her person towards the forming a good 
actress; for she set out with so extraordinary a diffidence, that it 
kept her too despondingly down to a formal, plain, G. | to say) 
flat manner of speaking; nor could the silver tone vu: her voice, 
till after some time, incline me to hope in her favour.” Yet it was 
not long before she made so sudden and so decided ‘a step into 
nature,” as quite overset all critical rules of judgment. L.. Miss 
Bartolozzi take this step. 

Mr. John Reeve's Figaro has been conceived in the fogs of u 
November's day in Londen—crasso aére natus. ‘The real Figaro 
is a creature of clear skies, light diet and invincible spirits. Mr. 
John Reeve has a quiet humour of his own, which lurks furtively 
and waits quietly its time to kill. But this reserve throws a damp 
on Figaro, as it did on Acres. It would be amusing to put Mr. 
Reeve's Figaro alongside of M. Laporte’s. The Barber of 
Seville would not recognize himself. Yet the French edition is 
not satisfactory ;—there is room for another, with additions and 
emendations. A tone or look of De Begnis has more rich humour 
than the whole conception of either, whether Englishman or Gaul. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

We have barely space to name the Bottle Imp! but then it is 
his wont to be confined within narrow bounds. He is a devil, ac- 
cording to Keeley’s treatise on imps, (which is very properly made 
to keep company with a German sausage in the pocket of a German 
traveller’s valet,) resident in a bottle, which is as valuable to its 
possessor as Aladdin's lamp, or the philosopher's stone. A slight 
condition is annexed to the possession of it, which persons tolerably 
well read in diablerie will be at no loss to surmise, unless the 
Fortunatus for the time being contrives to dispose of his commodity 
before his death for less than he gave for it. A needy German 
traveller greedily swallows the bait offered him by one who had 
wearied of his bargain; how Von Albert gets rid of it, we did not 
stay to find out. As neither his singing nor his acting were worth 
a sou, it will be no loss if the green dragon should have flown away 
with him. It is but a stingy demon after all; for when the hungry 
German demands gold—gold, and you look for ingots to shower 
down and overwhelm him, a miserable half-starved purse falls 
at his feet, with a beggarly account of buttons and _half-pence. 
The acting and singing were not much richer than the invention. 
It was a well-looking demon, but he had too civil and humane a 
voice ; and the scene-painter had been studying Palladian architec- 
ture in Regent-street. Unless little Keeley’s German sausage lasts 
through the piece, and keeps the audience in good humour, we 
fear the Bottle Imp will prove as stingy a devil to his new posses- 
sors as he did to the German. The sooner they part with him the 
better, lest a coin should haply not be found of a denomination low 
enough to effect the exchange with, and Mr. Herries should not 
prove obliging enough to strike a lower to save the unhappy last 
proprietors from the clutches of the ‘** Old One’—the actual condi- 
tion of the compact, as expounded in Keeley’s essay on devils, 
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Mr. Coopsr, in his Notions of the Americans, Picked up by a 
Travelling Bachelor *, has made a serious mistake in the form 
which he has chosen for the mould of his opinions. It was right 
in an American, desirous of conveying to the nations of Europe, 
correct intelligence of the character and opinions of his country- 
men, to attempt an accurate picture of them. But by pretending 
to do so in the person of an European, he has deprived his work of 
all the grace of truth: it is from one end to the other a deliberate, 
though perfectly innocent, falsehood. The Travelling Bachelor 
(and why a bachelor, but to introduce some pointless joke?) pre- 
tends to communicate the impressions which America would make 
upon a mind of a wholly different experience. The consequence is, 
that in endeavouring to describe feelings he never felt, his style be- 
comes feeble and spiritless; and when we looked for important 
evidence, we only find poor fiction. The plan has moreover the 
additional demerit of fostering Mr. Cooper's grand faults—verbosity 
and prolixity. In his novels, admirable as they aré, his rate of 
travelling over a subject is that of the tortoise: his visual sense of 
the proportions of a dialogue is truly microscopic ; and his assump- 
tion of another character, and the casting his work into letters to 
imaginary persons, in these Notions, give an opening to his round- 
about propensities. Deducting these faults, the Notions supply a 
great deal of solid information, and interesting description. Such, 
for instance, is the account of the election of Quincey Adams, of 
the details of the elective system as practically operating in the 
townships and other divisions of the States; with a multifarious 
collection of intelligence repecting facts of minor importance. 

In the Notions we have as much about the ill-natured critiques 
in the Quarterly Review, and the general injustice of English re- 
ports of America, as in all other works published in the United 
States. This extreme sensitiveness is laughed at here by people 
who do not understand its causes. We do not believe that the 
Americans are regarded generally in this country with one jot of 
ill-nature ; but it is the peculiarity of every national literature to eulo- 
gize things at home, and depreciate what is foreign in the comparison. 
The writers of England have always been essentially national: as 
with the Greeks, so with us, not to be English is to be barbarous 
—if not to be barbarous exactly, to be destitute of true notions of 
liberty—to be comparatively deficient in bravery, and in all the 
blessings of domestic virtue to be eminently wanting. Other na- 
tions give themselves no sort of trouble about the vanity and pre- 
judices of their neighbours, being occupied with their own; and 
being ignorant of the language in which they ae couched, the 
insulting passages remain a dead letter. But the Americans are a 
particularly ational people, while they look to us for a literature 
—our national literature—in which we indulge our prejudices 
against others, and sing our own praises. The Americans import 
their books—books calculated for another meridian: when they 
print their own, the virtues of the Americans will not be forgotten, 
and the censures of others will never be read or heard of. 

Any one inclined to laugh at American peculiarities might find 
food among Mr. Cooper's Notions ; or if he were disposed to pick 
a quarrel, it would be as easy as bite histhumb. “ War! war!” is 
threatened at every turn—‘‘ Oh, we will go to war with you!” 
A naval officer, who in the Appendix reviews Mr. De Roos’s 
Travels, and endeavours to expose his inaccuracies, observes upon 
a passage in the Quarterly Review of that work, very much in the 
style of a brutal prize-fighter—*“ I admire the coolness with which 
the reviewer says, ‘If they have any plan to offer by which Ame- 
rican seamen may be protected against serving in our fleets, and 
British seamen from entering theirs, Great Britain will be ready to 
discuss it. We have a plan (says the American officer) for the 
protection of our seamen. The Pennsylvania and her five noble 
sisters, whose frames are now providing, the Alabama, the Dela- 
ware, the Ohio, the New York, the Vermont, the North Carolina, 
&ce., &e., furnish a hint of its outline.” 

Mr. CooreEr’s Notions are not calculated to increase his well- 
merited reputation ; at the same time that his performance may have 
its utility. It is to be regretted that any defect of form or any want 
of point in style should prevent the spread of the valuable informa- 
tion it contains respecting the United States. We hear that the 
Notions are accused of gross exaggeration, and that the writer's is 
a case of inflamed national vanity. The charge is false. The 
American is justly proud of the rapid growth of his country, of the 
elements of strength which it contains, of its practical liberty, of its 
natural wealth, and the enterprise, industry, and happiness of its 
inhabitants. What American could avoid being proud of such 
blessings ? What lover of human nature does not feel his heart 
expand with joy when reflecting upon the field which is there 
opened for the best exertions and the noblest enjoyments of man ? 

The most instructive portion of the Notions is that part which 
shows the total absence of fear of political change. A man may 
write or speak against the Constitution as long and as loud as he 
pleases; if he convinces the majority that a change is for the best, 
they will adopt it—if not, not. ‘* Aye, it will end in a monarchy at 
iast,” says the English traveller, “ Certainly, when we come to think 
that that is the best form of government, we will have a king,” is 
the answer of the American. If we can find space anywhere, we 
shall insert Mr. Cooper's account of the manner in which the in- 
ternal government and the election of officers are carried on. It is 
very useful to know, and makes us ashamed of our select vestries 
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and county trusts, with other minor institutions sadly open to 
jobb‘ng for private interest, and very ill adapted for promoting the 
public advantage. 





The Edinburgh Review, No. 94, nominally for May, but which 
has just appeared, contains an article called “History.” It is of 
the “ brilliant” school—rapid and figurative in its style, novel and 
striking in its opinions. A new version is given of the merits of 
the ancient historians; and we are on the whole not inclined to 
quarrel with it. Itis a bold thing, however, to attempt to despatch 
so many classical reputations in so small a number of pages, by a 
single hand, and that perhaps a young one, The deep in philo- 
sophy and the shallow in fact, is the usual inconsistency of this 
school of writing. A fine example of the kind is to be found in 
Chateaubriand’s sketch of the Roman Emperors from Augustus to 
Augustulus. The fact is, that such articles contain results from 
premises that would fill many volumes. An examination of their 
truth is almost hopeless, for it is endless. We think, however, by 
way of specimen, we could show that the writer is mistaken in his 
estimate of Thucydides. He states, that ‘‘ all his general observa- 
tions (on the first principles of government and morals, the growth 
of factions, the organization of armies, &c.) are very superficial. 
His most judicious remarks differ from the remarks of a really 
philosophical historian, as a sum correctly cast up by a book- 
keeper from a general expression discovered by an algebraist.” 
Many are the instances which occur to us of wisdom in the remarks 
of a general nature in the great work on the Peloponnesian War, 
which are bottomed in a profound philosophy. As an instance, 
let us take out of numerous other instances, his observations on the 
consequences of the plague at Athens in affecting the morality of 
the city. From that event he judiciously dates a disregard both of 
the moral and religious sanctions. . We will quote him in the rude 
translation of Hobbes. 

‘* And the great licentiousness, which also in other kinds was used in 
the city, began at first from this disease. For that which a man before 
would dissemble, and not acknowledge to be done for voluptuousness, 
he durst now do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick revolution, of 
the rich dying, and men worth nothing inheriting their estates: insomuch 
they justified a speedy fruition of their goods even for their pleasures, as 
men that thought they held their lives but by the day. As for pains, no 
man was forward in any action of honour to take any, because they 
thought it uncertain whether they should die or not before they achieved 
it. But what any man knew to be delightful, and to be profitable to plea- 
sure, that was made both profitable and honourable. Neither the fear of 
the gods nor the laws of men awed any man. Not the former, because 
they concluded it was alike to worship or not to worship, from seeing that 
alike they all perished: nor the latter, because no man expected his life 
would last till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. But 
they thought there was now over their heads some far greater judgment 
decreed against them; before which fell, they thought to enjoy some little 
part of their lives.” 

This is not superficial—this is not after the manner of the book- 
keeper who casts up a sum: it is, in all but the form, a general 
expression, applicable ‘to an infinite number of qses.” 

The main object of this article in the Edinburgh Review is im- 
portant—it is to inculeate a new mode of writing history. Every 
thinking man acknowledges, that the histories of England (for in- 
stance) are merely the histories of certain striking transactions, 
which do not essentially affect the well-being of England itself, 
and at any rate are.not the history of its people. Look into the 
histories of England, and say whether the difference which un- 
doubtedly exists between the subjects of Edward III. and those of 
George IV. is any where traced. We hear of prosperity and dis- 
tress, of victory and defeat ; but the real course of the events, which 
made or marred the happiness and enjoyment, or the wretchedness 
and privation of the people, is no where told. The writer in the 
Edinburgh proposes to combine with history as it is, the ma- 
terials of history which the novelist has appropriated. “ If a man,” 
says the reviewer, ‘‘such as we are supposing, should write the 
history of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles and 
sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, and the ministerial changes ; 
but with these he would intersperse the details which are the charm 
of historical romances!!” This is fine talking: if the author 
understands the art of doing that which he recommends, let him 
give us either an example, or let him enter upon the task of laying 
down some practical rules. 





In the new number of the Westminster Review, there is an ar- 
ticle on Scott's Life of Napoleon, in a very different style, and, we 
cannot help thinking, of far higher value. It amounts to an ex- 
amination into the truth of the English versions of the French 
Revolution, taking for a text the sketch by Sir Walter Scott. It is 
the result of most extensive reading, of a shrewd and enlightened 
inquiry into all the original sources of information ; and moreover, 
the author, instead of romancing about political and historical 
philosophy, is perpetually applying and explaining their principles, 
with a perfect mastery over their nature and use. We are delighted, 
nay elevated, by the high moral tone of the composition ; a feeling 
which we may explain by saying, that after reading the paper in 
the Westminster, we feel ashamed to think that we were pleased 
and tickled by the gew gaw fancies of the writer in the Hdinburgh. 
This is stronger meat—for men—and not babes, who love their 
gingerbread gilt and their bread and butter sugared. We cannot 
give any example of the triumphant way in which the writer mar- 
shals his evidence and illustrates his aim—this is the web and 
woof of the article: we may, however, refer to a fine passage at 
p- 306, for a specimen of the moral energy in which the examina- 
tion is performed, It is where the writer apologizing for the length 
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of his parer, disdains to solicit attention, but demands it “in the 
name and in the behalf of the whole human race, whom it deeply 
imports that justice should be done, at least by another age, to 
the few statesmen who have cared for their happiness.” ‘* Does 
the man exist,” asks the reviewer, ‘who, having read the accu- 
sation brought against such men, (the Girondists,) will consider it 
too much trouble to listen to the defence? Let such amuse them- 
selves with romance ; it belongs to others to read history.” 

We have only been able to read the first and the last article of 
this Number. The last contains a great number of facts relative 
to Mexico—printed, we should imagine, with scandalous inaccu- 
racy ; for it would be unfair to attribute the numerous instances of 
bad grammar and mistaken words of the most obvious grammar 
to the writer. A gross instance of carelessness occurs in p. 491; 
where there are several lines relative to the Mexican church, which 
evidently belong to the end of the paragraph in p. 493. Itis amusing 
to observe, that some rash corrector, encountering a passage he 
could make nothing of in its place, has endeavoured to smooth the 
difficulty by the insertion of a few words which only increase the 
embarrassment. 

It is melancholy to see a work like the Westminster, abound- 
ing in claims of a very high description, thus miserably neglected 
in its details. 


No man ever wrote the history of his losses in the same amiable 
temper that Mr. Esers has done inhis Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre. This good-humoured work is a very agreeable collec- 
tion of anecdotes of the Opera and its management during several 
seasons while under Mr. Esers'’s direction ; and though the money 
sunk seems to have been enormous, he details the particulars of his 
annual loss of five thousand pounds with the gaiety which might 
have been expected as the result of a balance entirely the other way. 
The King’s Theatre and the Court of Chancery are inseparably 
connected: Mr. Exers therefore duly begins with the history of that 
baneful liaison. We learn all about Taylor and Waters and 
Waters and Taylor, and Waters and Chambers and Chambers 
and all the rest of the parties : nevertheless, with allthis history, we 
are unable to explain the advertisement we observed in the Times 
of Wednesday morning, that the legal estate of the theatre still 
remains vested in the Executors of William Taylor, Esq., deceased, 
principal proprietor at the time of his death. Is the ghost of Wil- 
liam Taylor risen to play off one of his old hoaxes, and to throw 
everything into confusion, and to perplex every body with whom 
he was connected, as was his wont while in the flesh? We had 
supposed, from Mr. Esrrs's account, that the property was sold 
under an order of the Court of Chancery in 1816, and that it now 
lay solely in the assignees of Mr. Chambers. Mr. Taylor had the 
art of entangling and ravelling in so surprising a degree, that it is 
not impossible that when the knot is tied Mr. Chambers may be 
found to have the wrong end of the string. Mr. Esers says 
of Taylor, that “it was impossible to do anything for him. It 
seemed his delight to involve himself, and as much as it was pos- 
sible to perplex others. He quarrelled with every body, ridiculed 
every body, and hoaxed every body. In 1807, his interest in 
the theatre had been seized under a legal process ; and for many 
years he had never lived out of the rules of the Bench. ‘ How 
can you conduct the management of the King’s Theatre,’ I said 
to him one day, ‘ perpetually in durance as you are?’ ‘ My dear 
fellow,’ he replied, ‘ how could I possibly conduct it if I were at 
liberty ? I should be eaten up, Sir, devoured. Here comes a 
dancer—Mr. Taylor, I want such a dress: another—I want such 
an ornament: one singer demands to sing in a part not allotted to 
him, another to have an addition to his appointments. No—let 
me be shut up, and they go to Masterson (Taylor's Secretary) : 
he, they are aware, cannot go beyond his line ; but if they get at 
me—pshaw! no man at large can manage that theatre; and in 
faith,’ added he, ‘no man that undertakes it ought to go at large.’” 

“ Mr. Taylor,” continues Mr. Engrs, “ was as little regardful 
of the rules of the King’s Bertch as of any other rules which stood 
in the way of his inclination. He would frequently, whilst living 
in them, steal off into the country, and spend days in fishing—an 
amusement of which he was very fond.” (Fishing in hot water, 
we presume.) ‘“ I remember his having by some means got hold 
of a considerable sum of money, which he laid out in a county af- 
fording opportunities for his favourite pursuit. Here he went and 
lived, and drank, and fished, till at the end of two or three months 
the officers of the law hooked him, and reconveyed him to his ac- 
customed habitation. He actually went down to Hull on one 
occasion, at the time of an election, and stood for the borough, 
but was not returned. He was absent for some weeks on this 
expedition.” 

Waters had made a large fortune in New South Wales: he 
now, poor man! dwells in Calais. Mr. Chambers is a bank- 
rupt, and Mr, Ebers is ruined. How Mr. Taylor lived hao 
been seen: Mr. Goold, a gentleman of family and fortune, whd 
bought a great part of Mr. Taylor’s property in the theatre, an- 
whose executor Waters was, died in a few years after his cons 

nexion with this house of anxiety and vexation. The contrast 
between Waters and Taylor, whom chance threw together, is very 
amusing: “Waters was a pietist, and piqued himself on the 
decorum of his conduct; Taylor was as disregardful of forms as 
the other was mindful of Siem. Waters would attend to no 


business on the Sabbath ; Taylor had reasons for preferring that 
to any other day. Nothing could be effected by bringing them 








together, for Taylor grew passionate and scurrilous, and the breach 
became wider.” 

During Mr. Ebers's management, the receipts were considerable, 
the support warm and effective: why then did he lose? The first 
year of his engagement, the receipts amounted to thirty-two 
thousand pounds and upwards. This appears a sum ample 
enough to spend upon a theatre open for about half the year twice 
a week. Nevertheless, the expenses amounted to upwards of 
thirty-nine thousand pounds : the ballet alone cost ten thousand 
six hundred pounds. In the second year, the receipts amounted to | 
forty-one thousand five hundred and eight pounds; but then the 
expenditure was forty-six thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 
It is very clear that the aristocracy neither can nor will pay for 
this’ fashionable pleasure ; the plan, therefore, is to find some 
disinterested individual to suffer for them. They are willing to 
flatter him by their condescension : they preside over his com- 
mittees, and direct what performers heis to engage, and commu- 
nicate to him the manner in which he may spend his money most 
to their satisfaction. Mr. Esers had the honour to spend his first 
forty thousand pounds uncer the direction of five individuals of 
high rank and fine taste; and he is far too courteous a person to 
complain, It is, however, but justice to say, that on more than 
one occasion several noblemen have come forward to purchase the 
theatre, and take the responsibility on themselves: this, it is said, 
has been prevented by the legal involvements of the house. 

Pecuniary loss is not the only vexation a manager of the Opera 
has to endure. The sweet creatures of whom Mr. Exsers gives 
such charming descriptions, were always quarrelling either with 
their parts or with one another: they were as difficult to be caught 
as birds; and when caged, somaetimes they would, and sometimes 
they would not sing. Then, they never would pay the expenses 
of their benefit ; and it was often with the greatest difficulty that 
they could be made to accept immense sums of money to stay in 
the country at all. ‘In December,” says Mr. Ebers, “ I con- 
cluded an agreement with Madame Anatole, who had become a 
great favourite during the previous season, for eight hundred and 
twenty-five pounds for three months, to commence in the middle 
of the season; her husband consenting to this sacrifice, as he 
called it, on account of the greater satisfaction of living in London 
during this period than at any other part of the season.” Oh the 
coxcomb !—how was a manager to avoid braining a ballet-master 
of such insufferable conceit? Camporese, the accomplished 
singer, had a salary of fifteen hundred and fifty pounds the season : 
she proposed retiring to Rome; induced, however, to remain one 
season more, she consented to receive nineteen hundred pounds 
for her sacrifice. What with sacrifices of this kind and sacrifices 
of other kinds, the harvest of these singers must make up alto- 
gether a particularly agreeable store for the evening of life—to be 
spent at Naples, where it costs a beggar one penny per day to live 
comfortably ; or elsewhere. Mr. Waters, in a pamphlet he pub- 
lished, gives the total amount received by Catalani in one year, 
1807, from the Opera, concerts, &c., as sixteen thousand and seven 
hundred pounds: a first-rate ballet-dancer receives twelve hun- 
dred pounds sometimes, only for a couple of months; and the 
most ludicrous part of the matter is, that the French Government 
makes a great fuss about parting with them, and all sorts of nego- 
tiations go on before the Administration will let us have a set of 
dancers, though we are willing to load them with treasure. 

It is a pity that there is no summary mode of bringing these 
refractory people to a sense of their proper condition and behaviour. 
Poor Mr. Esers complains that he was sometimes obliged to dis- 
appoint the public through their caprice, and often obliged to 
comply with extravagant demands lest these disappointments 
should occur. In a dispute which Torri raised, because what he 
conceived his part had been given to Begrez, Ebers had what he 
calls a taste of management. He, Ebers, the Pay-all of the piece, 
appointed Mr. Ayrton as director; a most judicious choice, it 
would seem. Mr. Ayrton assigned the part of Don Ottavio in 
Don Giovanni to Begrez: this inflamed the wrath of Torri, who 
flew to Mr. Ebers’s noble and honorary Committee for redress. 
The Committee insisted that Torri should have the part. Mr. 
Ayrton, with a manly firmness, refused to permit interference in 
the performance of his duties. The Committee threatened: Torri 
stormed ; Begrez maintained his post; while poor Ebers went 
about paying and praying to every body: at last his intercessions 
worked upon Begrez, who resigned his engagement ; Mr. Ayrton 
would not retain his situation; Torri sung, and the Committee 
picked their teeth, 

It was with no small delight that we fell upon a passage in Mr. 
CravuFurp’s Mission to Siam and Cochin China, which informs us 
how opera-dancers and singers ought to be dealt with. ‘* While,” 
says the envoy, ‘“ we were entering the court-yard of the Minis- 
ter's house, we saw a company of comedians who had been exhi- 
biting as upon the first occasion. It seems that they were not per- 
fect in their parts, or at least did not satisfy the taste of the great 
man. They were accordingly undergoing the universal panacea 
for all breaches of moral, social, and political obligation—for all 
errors of omission and commission—that is to say, THE BAMBOO. 
The first object that caught our attention was the hero of the piece 
lying prone on the ground, and receiving punishment in his full 
dramatic costume. The inferior characters, in due course, received 
their share also, as we afterwards ascertained, from hearing their 
cries while we sat with the Minister.” p. 277. : 

Camporese was prima donna absoluta, and she would permit 





no rival near the throne: Ronzi de Begnis was thus kept out of - 
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parts in which she would have gratified the public, and a fierce 
Jealousy reigned in the breasts of the two queens. Tantene ire ? 
One day at rehearsal, as Camporese commenced in her character 
of Agia, the quartette beginning with the words ‘‘ Mi mancea voce,” 
Ronzi said, in a whisper loud enough to be heard, “ E vero!” 
This was the signal for a scene: Mr. Esers describes it as being 
short of the violent extremities asserted by ramour. When Cinti 
came, the pair of them set to work to deprive her of any part 
whatever; and she was only allowed to sing in Rosina because 
they both felt secure that she would break down. They were dis- 
appointed. “ Imagine the Director,” says Ebers, entering to the 
Manager—‘ Sir, Mr. A. B. won't go on with the rehearsal.’ ‘ Not 
¥0 on with the rehearsal—indeed! why not?’ ‘ He says you ought 
to do so and so for him; and he refuses to go on till it is done.’ ” 
(Oh for the nAmBoo!) ‘ While this is in discussion, behold an 
ambassador from the other performers. ‘The singers, Sir, say 
they can't wait at the theatre all day: if the arrangement with Mr. 
A. B. is not settled, they must go home.’ ‘ What is the refuge ?*” 
cries Exers: the pamnBoo, we exclaim—he, poor fellow, tamely 
gives in, lest the public should be disappointed. 

Mr. Exers’s work is written in a very agreeable style, and will 
doubtless become a favourite book. His portraits of the singers 
and principal actresses and dancers will be thought an attractive 
part of it. 


The work of Mr. Craururp, which has supplied us with the 
remedy for dramatic peccadilloes, has afforded us much instruc- 
tion and more entertainment ; but we must defer the communica- 
tion of any part of it for the present week, beyond saying, that it 


‘is one of those portly quarto, richly embellished, splendidly printed, 


and thoroughly well-appointed half-official works which used to 
come alone from the fabrique of Mr. Murray; and which go to 
form a part of all complete libraries as a matter of course. We 
read some time ago an octavo volume respecting the same mission 
by Mr. Finlayson, the naturalist of the expedition, who died before 
his book appeared. Finlayson was, we believe, protected and 
educated by Dr. Somerville; and everything that we saw in his 
Journal reflected credit upon his patron: but, if we remember 
right, there prevailed a somewhat unfriendly spirit in the work to- 
wards the head of the mission—though why or wherefore, we see 
nothing to indicate in Mr. Craururp’s quarto. On the contrary, 
this gentleman speaks of his “ poor friend, Mr. Finlayson,” with 
respect; and moreover informs us, that he early in the mission 
caught a disorder of which he ultimately died, and which, in the 
course of the voyage, prevented him from duly exercising his va- 
luable talents. 





The three Reviews seem to have been running a race this quarter. 
The Edinburgh and Westminster came in neck and neck ; and now 
here is the Quarterly, scarcely a length in the rear. The charac- 
teristic of the Quarterly Review is its information on matters of 
fact: every number contains a great body of it, though not always 
connected by first-rate minds. In this number we observe the 
usual industry in the collection of materials: they are not, however, 
this time, particularly well-selected ; and they are treated with less 
than ordinary talent. Captain Southey a short time ago published 
three thick closely printed octavo volumes, containing a chronolo- 
gical digest of all that was recorded, of a curious description, con- 
cerning the West Indies: in the Quarterly is an abstract of the 
contents of this work, in the style, and probably from the pen, of 
his brother, the poet, or rather the reviewer Southey, for that is 
now his metier, The intention of an attack against Continental 
Residence and Travelling, is better than its execution. Papers 
which may go under the tials of Astronomy, Psalmody, the Jews, 
and the Law, make up the rest. 

Whatever may be said in detail against these three periodicals, 
the country has reason to be proud of them. No other language 
can boast of such combinations of ability, information, and spirit. 





EXTRACTS. 
MANNER OF ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

** Although each state controls its own forms, not only in the elections, 
but in everything else, a description of the usages of one poll will be suf- 
ficiently near the truth to give a correct general idea of them all. I now 
speak literally only of the state of New York, though, generally, of the 
whole Union. The elections occur oncea year. They last three days. In 
the large towns, they ere stationary, there being no inconvenience in such 
an arrangement where the population is dense, and the distances short. 
But in the country they are held on each successive day at a different 
place, in order to accommodate the voters. The state is divided into 
counties which cover, on an average, 900 square miles each. Some are, 
however, larger, and some smaller. These counties are again subdivided 
into townships, covering, perhaps, eighty or ninety square miles. There 
is, also, great inequality in the size of these minor districts. These are 
the two great divisions of territory for all the ordinary purposes of go- 
vernment and police. The counties have courts of their own, and a cer- 
tain sort of legislative body, which regulates many of their financial affairs, 
In order that the whole subject, however, may be rendered as clear as 
possible, we will begin at the base, and ascend to the superstructure of 
their government. 

_‘*The most democratic assemblage known to the laws, in which legal and 
binding resolutions can be enacted, are the town meetings. Any number 
of the people may assemble when and where they please, to remonstrate, 
to petition, or even to plot, if they see fit; but their acts can only be re- 
commendatory. The town meetings are held annually, and every citizen 
who has attained his majority can vote. A moderator (no bad name for a 
perfectly popular assembly) is chosen by acclamation to preside. The 
meeting is commonly held in some school-house, but very often in the 





open air. In some places, though rarely, there are town-houses. At 
these meetings all the town officers are chosen. They consist of a super- 
visor; three assessors, who apportion a!l the taxes on the individuals, 
whether imposed by town, county, state, or United States; collectors, 
who collect all the taxes, except those laid by the United States govern- 
ment, which, in time of peace, are just nothing at all ; a town-clerk, who 
keeps certain registers ; constable, poor-oflicers, overseers of highways, 
path-masters, and a few others. The names of most of these officers in- 
dicate their duties. The overseers of the highway are the men who lay 
out the ordinary roads of the town, and whosay how much tax each indi- 
vidual shall contribute in work or in money; and the path-masters in- 
spect the labour. Men of property and education frequently seek the 
latter employment. The voting in this popular assembly may be by ballot, 
but it is generally done by acclamation. There is a penalty if an indivi- 
dual refuse to serve, though they are sometimes excused by the citizens, 
if a good reason can be rendered. The courts have also a discretionary 
power in imposing and in laying fines. I was present during the course 
of this excursion at one of these town-meetings. There might have been 
two hundred citizens assembled before the door of a large school-house. 
Much good humour was blended with a sufficient dispatch of business. 
The Americans mingle with a perfect consciousness of their influence on 
the government, an admirable respect for the laws and institutions of 
their country. I heard jokes, and one or two open nominations of men of 
property and character, to fill the humble offices of constable and pound- 
keeper; but the most perfect good sense and practical usefulness ap- 
peared to distinguish all their decisions, There was a contest for the 
office of supervisor, and it was decided by a close vote. The two candi- 
dates were present, and on seemingly very good terms. They were re- 
spectable looking yeomen, and he who lost told his rival that he thought 
the people had shown their judgment. ‘There was no noise, no drinking, 
nor any excitement beyond that which one would feel in seeing an ordi- 
nary foot-race. One farmer observed, that the crows had got the taste 
of his corn, and unless something was done, there could be little hope for 
the year’s crop. He therefore would propose that a reward of six cents 
should be paid for every dozen that should be killed, within their town, 
for the next six months. The resolution was opposed by a hatter, who 
insisted that he could take care of his hats, and that the farmers ought to 
take care of their corn. This logic was unsuccessful; the-price was re- 
duced a trifle, and the resolution was passed. It was then just as much 
a law as that which hangs amanfor murder. The sum voted to meet the 
expense was to be apportioned with the other taxes, among the citizens 
by the assessors, collected by the collector, received and paid by another 
officer, &c. &c. After this important act of legislation, the meeting ad- 
journed.”—Cooper’s Notions of the Americans. 
HOW TO WRITE HISTORY. 

“ The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with colouring 
from romance, ballad and chronicle. We should find ourselves in the 
company of knights such as those of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as 
those who rode with Chaucer from thie Tabard. Society would be shown 
from the highest to the lowest,—from the royal cloth of state to the den 
of the outlaw; from the throne of the Legate, to the chimney-corner 
where the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders,— 
the stately monastery, with the good cheer of its refectory, and the high 
mass in its chapel,—the manor-house, with its hunting and hawking,— 
the tournament, with the heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth 
of gold,—would give truth and life to the representation. We should 
perceive, in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privileced 
burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled under the collar 
of the degraded villain. The revival of letters would not merely be de- 
scribed in a few magnificent periods. We should discern, in innumerable 
particulars, the fermentation of mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, 
which distinguished the sixteenth from the fifteenth century. Inthe 
Reformation, we should see, not merely a schism which changed the ec- 
clesiastical constitution of England, and the mutual relations of the Eu- 
ropean powers, but a moral war which raged in every family, which set 
the father against the son, the son against the father, the mother against 
the daughter, and the daughter against the mother. Henry would be 
painted with the skill of Tacitus. We should have the change of his 
character from his profuse and joyous youth, to his savage and impe- 
rious old age. Weshould perceive the gradual progress of selfish and 
tyrannical passions, in a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous ; 
and to the last we should detect some remains of that open and noble 
temper which endeared him toa people whom he oppressed, struggling 
with the hardness of despotism, and the irritability of disease. We 
should see Elizabeth in all her weakness, and in all her strength, sur- 
rounded by the handsome favourites whom she never trusted, and the 
wise old statesmen, whom she never dismissed, uniting in herself the 
most contradictory qualities of koth her parents,—the coquetry, the ca- 
price, the petty malice of Anne,—the haughty and resolute spirit of 
Henry. We have no hesitation in saying, that a great artist might pro- 
duce a portrait of this remarkable woman, at least as striking as that in 
the novel of Kenilworth, without employing a single trait not authen- 
ticated by ample testimony. Inthe meantime, we should see arts culti- 
vated, wealth accumulated, the conveniences of life improved. We 
should see the keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecurity 
around them, gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, to 
the oriels of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should 
see towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen turned 
into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished. We should see those opinions and feelings 
which produced the great struggle against the house of Stuart slowly 
growing 'p in the bosom of private families, before they manifested them- 
selves in parliamentary debates. Then would come the civil war. Those 
skirmishes, on which Clarendon dwells so minutely, would be told, as 
Thucydides would have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. They 
are merely connecting links. But the great characteristics of the age, 
the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, the fierce licentiousness 
of the swearing, dicing, drunken reprobates, whose excesses disgraced 
the royal cause,—the austerity of the Presbyterian sabbaths, in the city, 
the extravagance of the independent preachers in the camp, the precise 
garb, the severe countenance, the petty scruples, the affected accent, the 
absurd names and phrases which marked the Puritans,—the valour, the 
policy, the public spirit, which lurked beneath these ungraceful disguises, 
the dreams of the raving Fifth-monarchy-man, the dreams, scarcely less 
wild, of the philosophic republican,—all these would enter into the re- 
presentation, and render it at once more exact and more striking. 

‘The instruction derived from history thus written, would be of a vivid 
and practical character. it would be received by the imagination as 
wellas by the reason. It would be not merely traced on the mind, but 
branded into it. Many truths, too, would be learned, which can be 
learned in no other manner. As the history of states is generally written, 
the greatest and most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them 
like supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. But the fact is, 
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that such revolutions are almost always the consequences of moral 
changes, which have gradually passed on the mass of the community, and 
which ordinarily proceed far, before their progress is indicated by any 
public measure, An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of na- 
tions, is therefore absolutely necessary to the prognoscis of political 
events. A narrative, defective in this respect, is as useless as a medical 
treatise, which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the early 
stage of a disease, and mention only what occurs when the patient is be- 
yond the reach of remedies.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 94. 


SPECTABILIA. 
The following table, constructed by Dr. Granville from an examination of 
876 cases in lying-in hospitals, &c., is the first ever submitted to females to 
exhibit their chances of marriage at various ages. 





Years of Age. Years of Age. Years of Age. 

3 at 13 85 at y 7 at 3l 
11 a 14 59 — 23 5 — 32 
16 — 15 53 -- 24 7 — 33 
43 — 16 36 — 25 5 owe 34 
45 a 17 24 —_ 26 2 - 35 
67 —_ 18 28 —_ 27 0 — 36 
115 -— 19 22 ome 28 2 — 37 
118 _ 20 17 --~ 29 0 _— 38 
86 -- 21 9 —_ 30 1 —_ 39 


It is a curious fact, that if a woman marries at twenty-one or twenty-two, 
and is placed under precisely similar circumstances for the following fifteen 
years, as women at fourteen, fifteen, and nineteen, marrying at that age, 
may be supposed to be under, she will produce the.same number of children 
as the latter would, though the party marry eight years later—Dr, Gran- 
ville. House of Commons Report. 





The Quarterly Review (just published) is loud in its lamentation over the 
neglect of asironomy by the Government, It says there is “ only one, and 
searcely one, observatory supported by the Government. Such is the state 
of practical astronomy in Scotland, that within these few years, a Danish 
yessel, which arrived at Leith, could not obtain, even in Edinburgh, the time 
of the day for the purpose of setting its chronometers. Under such circum- 
stances, (says the Quarterly) it would be a painful task to enumerate the 
thriving institutions in which astronomy is cultivated in all other kingdoms 
of civilised Europe. It is sufficient to state, that in such a list Great 
Britain would be placed beside Spain or Turkey.’ This is absurd : why 
should it be painful that other nations have more particularly attended to 
this study ? Its flourishing condition abroad should rather console the lover 
of the science for its neglect here. ‘To talk in this way, is not to show a 
respectable attachment to science, but a narrow pride in Great Britain. 
The writer too is wrong in only reckoning the Government observatory : 
although the observatories of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Ar- 
magh. aud Glasgow, are corporate and not national establishments ; yet in this 
popular country, where the public acts for itself and not by its Government, 
there is no error in reckoning such establishments as part of the public 
stock. 

Distance or THE Fixep Stars.—Dr. Brinkley (the Bishop of Cloyne) 
has found, that the star « Lyra has a parallax of 1.15 or, what is the same 
thing, that the radius of the earth’s aunual orbit would, if seen from that 
star, subtend an angle of 1.1; hence it follows, that its distance is 
20,159,665,000,000 miles, or twenty billions of miles. Sir William Hers- 
chel, from repeated measurements, considers the diameter of this star as 
three-tenths of a second; vwnd, consequently, its diameter must be three 
thousand times greater than that of our sun, or 2,659,000,000 miles, or 
three-fourths of the size of the whole solar system, as circumscribed by the 
orbit of the Georgium Sidus.— Quarterly Review, No. 75. 


Captain Clapperton, it appears, did not come to his end by violence, but ] 
sunk under the effects of the climate, at Saccatoo, after a month’s illness. 
Sultan Bello, it is true, broke faith with Clapperton in every way ; and it is 
supposed by his servant that this hastened his death. The cause of this 
strange turn in Bello is supposed to have been some Congreve rockets 
which Major Denham gave to the Sheik of Bornou, and which had been 
successfully employed in burning a town of the Fellatas. The whole of 
Clapperton’s journals have been saved.— Quarterly Review, No. 75. 

Beacars 1N France.—At post-houses and towns where you pass through, 
they are as regular in their attendance at the door as the landlord or the 
waiter, and place themselves in positions to catch the eye, turn which way 
you will, making a monotonous buzz, like a distant swarm of bees; they 
will open the door of the carriage, if the blinds are shut, and present such 
a picture of real or fictitious misery, that, I believe, few travellers persevere 
in their resolutions to resist the importunities of these people. In large 
cities, in coming out of one house you are fairly hunted till you get into 
another ; the fraternity, however, appear to have this point of etiquette, that 
only one hunts you at a time.—Milford's Tour in France. 

Becoars 1n Iraty.—As we step out of our house (at Naples) twenty 
hats and open hands are stretched out towards us. We cannot take ten 
steps in the street without meeting a beggar, who crosseseour path, and 
with groans and piteous exclamations solicits our mite. Women, often 
dressed in black silk and veiled, intrude themselves impudently upon us. 
Cripples of all sorts hold up their stump of aleg or an arm close to our eyes; 
noseless faces, devoured by disease, grin at us; children, quite naked, nay, 
even men, are to be seen lying and moaning in the dirt; a dropsical man 
sits by the wall, and shows us his monstrous belly ; consumptive mothers 
lie by the road-side, with naked children in their laps, who are compelled 
to be continually crying aloud. If we go to church, we must pass through 
a dozen such deplorable objects at the door; and when we enter, as many 
fall down on their knees before us——Kotzebue’s Travels, 


A Botanist’s ENrHusIASM ON ARRIVING AT Mapeira.—Captivated by 
the powerful fascination of every object around him, Smith was no longer 
inactive. (Christian Smith of Norway, in company with the eminent natu- 
ralist Von Buch.) In a fit of transport he rushed towards the Cactus bushes 
which covered the rocks in the most fantastic forms, to ascertain whether it 
was reality or deception: he leaped walls to reach the woods of Donan, 
whose summits the breezes waved gently and delightfully over the vines that 
grew among them. As he ran enthusiastically from flower to flower, it was 
scarcely possible to prevail on him to enter the town. On an elevated situ- 





arborea, completely covered with gorgeous and gigantié flowers, that loaded 
the air with perfumes. The large leaves of the banana were waving over 
the walls, and the splendid palm-trees rose high above the houses. The sin- 
gular shape of the dragon-tree, the all-pervading fragrance of the blossoms 

and the massive leaves of the orange-trees, attracted us involuntarily to the 
gardens. Here the coffee-trees form hedges and copses, inclosing large 
beds, on which ananas without number are cultivated in the open air, Mi- 
mosa, eucalyptus, melaleuca, protea, mamma, clitoria, and eugenia, all 
plants of which we only observe mere fragments in our hot-houses, are here 
elevated to tall and stately trees, displaying their far glittering blossoms in 
the most delightful climate on earth. How shall I relate to you, (said 
Smith, in a letter to his friends in Norway,) how shall I express what I have 
seen and felt—how can I convey to you an idea of the variety and brilliancy 
of these colours, and the general glorious aspect of nature with which I ane 
surrounded! We have climbed the declivity of the mountains that en- 
viron the lovely Funchal—we have at length seated ourselves on the margiw 
of a rivulet which leaps from fall to fall through bushes of rosemary, rh 
mine, laurel, and myrtle. The town with its fortifications, its churches its 
gardens, and its vessels in the roadstead, are lying at our feet, Groves of 
chestnut and pine-trees are stretched above us, among which are scattered 
flowers of spartium and lavender. The vast number of Canary birds among 
the branches are filling the air with their warblings ; and the snow, some- 
times appearing through the clouds that wrap the summits of the mountains 

is the only object that can recall my native land. : 





BRITISH RURAL CHARACTER, 


In arranging some pamphlets for binding, there fell out of the enormous 
heap which an inquiry into public questions for the last year or two had accu-- 
mulated, a small blue-backed affair, insignificant in type and not very import- 
ant in title. Curious to ascertain what it might be, we opened and read, and 
read on, in the midst of our dust, and hands not unpolluted, until we read to 
the end, of the first number of the *‘ Memoirs of Thomas Dolby ,”’—memoirs: 
we had never previously heard of, of a person we know not, unless it be he 
to whom we are indebted for an edition of Hume in double columns and very 
small space—the bookseller of Catherine Street. Let this be as it may, a: 
more candid or more curious picture of rural life in the heart of the country. 
we have not seen. We were particularly pleased with two portraits of right 
down English yeomen of low degree. For the benefit of those who only know . 
our rural population by hearsay, we shall quote them. 
. Cuaracter oF Toomas Piownicnt, Thatcher. 
“Thomas Plowright was the name of my maternal grandfather. Efe-was: 
bornat Fotheringhay, in Northamptonshire; but married, settled, and spent. 
nearly all the remainder of his life at Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire: He 
followed the occupation of a thatcher, and reared a family of seven children 
by the wnaided labour of his hands. It was said of him,—and of course ¥ 
can give the statement only from hearsay, but it was the established 
opinion throughout all Yaxley,—that he always had the sum of ten 
pounds, in ready money, at his command. Since I can remember. there 
was a personal dignity about him rather unusual with persons in his sta- 
tion of life. He had a sister married to a clergyman, but I forget the. 
name; and his wife (my grandmother) hada sister married to a clergy- 
man of the name of Dove, who was rector ofa parish in Bedfordshire 
My grandfather was a shrewd man, a most devout €hbristian, an early 
riser, a good singer, and remarkably neat and cleanly in his person. His 
religion had nothing gloomy about it, for no man was merrier than he 
on suitable occasions ; but his sociable qualities never shewed themselves 
in the maudlin brawls of the alehouse, nor (which I think very little bet- 
ter) the “‘ outpourings” of the conventicle. It was his custom in an even- 
ing, I have heard my mother say, while his family were young and at 
home, when the spinning or whatever work was in hand was likely to 
hold out later than usual, to seat himself in the midst of them, and sing 
some ‘fine old songs about Admiral Benbow. ‘Those songs,” she said. 
“« made us finish off our work with glee, and go to bed as cheerful as if it 
was morning.” Factories and gin and gin-shops, were then and there 
unknown! Mr. Plowright and his four sons were, for many years, the 
head ringers of Yaxley church bells. When the infirmities of age came 
upon him, so as to render him unable to continue his accustomed labour 
which was not until he was nearly four-score ycars of age, my father and | 
mother took him into their family, at Sawtry, (of which more hereafter, )) 
where, being provided with every thing needful, he devoted the remain. 
der of his days, to use his own words, “‘ to the glory and honour of Gop.’ 
He venerated the church and spent his time in the exercise of the devo-- 
tions prescribed in its ritual. When, during the latter years of his life, he: 
could not sleep at night, he used to lie and recite, ina firm and audible 
voice, the whole of the regular morning or evening service, (except the 
psalms for the day and thelessons, ) singing three or four verses of a psalm 
in the proper places, and going through the whole with as much order and 
earnestness as if hewerein thechurch. He hada bed-room to himself, but 
his voice could be heard all over the house. We were so accustomed to his 
practice, that, except at the first moment he struck up witha psalm, his 
devotions never disturbed our slumbers. He died on the 2Ist of January 
i801, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. His remains were taken to 
Yaxley in a waggon, by his particular desire, for interment. He wished 
also to have Yaxley bells raised as his corpse approached the church, and 
to have psalm xxxi, verses 9 to 13 inclusive, (old version) sung over his 
remains, before the grave was closed; all which, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, was duly performed. Both my grandmothers died before my time.*’ 
CHARACTER OF THomas Doxsy, Ploughman. 
‘Thomas Dolby was my father’s name. He had risen throuch all the 
gradations of farm service until he attained the rank of ‘ head “man? on: 
a farm occupied by two maiden ladies of the name of Brown, at Sawtry 
a village about four miles south of Stilton, in Huntingdonshire. With. 
those ladies he lived in great favour seven years, My mother lived in the: 
same village, in the service of a wealthy and respectable tradesman of the: 
name of Prior. How the acquaintance originated I cannot say, but the: 
acquaintance did begin ; and who can wonder at it? for I have heard my 
mother declare that she saw him pass her master’s many an afternoon, on 
his way to the blacksmith’s shop, without a spot of dirt upon him! This 
extreme neatness in a ploughman will stagger the reader a little, but it is: 
my duty to make my story clear and intelligible; therefore, in the first: 
place, I must inform him that Thomas Dolby was a thorough-bred early: 
riser, and naturally as cleanly and active a person as ever lived. Suppose: 
him then to be living in a situation where those qualities were indispen-. 
sable, and the mystery vanishes in an instant. He used to rise at two or 
three o’clock to feed and prepare his team or teams for the day’s labour. 
The time of departure to the field was of course subject to the variations: 





ation, appeared a lawn of lofty trees of justicia, melia azederach, and datura 





of the dawn of day-light. He returned at twelve, and immediately after 
unyoking and the first stages of cleaning the horses were aceomplished, 
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he carefully washed his hands and face at the horse-pond, then back into 
the stable, where, behind a rafter, under the thatch, lay concealed a pair 
of clean shoes and blue worsted stockings. These were on by the time 
dinner could be announced. After dinner a clean fustian frock and red 
waistcoat constituted the order of the afternoon. This cleanliness kept 
him in great favour at head quarters, and it were endless to recount the 
jugs of ale that were decreed him. The maidens Brown had such a strong 
predilection for clean floors and stairs, that they have been known even 
to give him a glass of brandy !—when he had the tooth-ache. But why 
dwell on such themes, while more animating ones await me? It was not 
in such matters Thomas Dolby was wont to pride himself. He was emi- 
nent in the useful arts. The evenness of his furrows bespoke him the 
truest of ploughmen, and the compactness of his swathes proclaimed 
him great amongst mowers. Inthe ornamental line of his studies, per- 
haps, for his weight and inches, he was unequalled. His wrestling was 
unique. No reasonable man could wish to have his shins kicked with a 
more winning grace, or to be clapped upon the ground with a more 
obliging celerity: but football was his forte. It was in the ‘ tented’ 
meadow where he shone forth in all his lustre. Those who imagine that 
the game of football consists simply of an endeavour by one contending 
party to kick the ball through the goal of the other party havea very im- 
perfect idea of the game of football, as it is, or was played in Hunting- 
donshire. There, seven young men of one village, challenge an equal 
number of another village. The combatants meet in a spacious and level 
field or meadow. The goals are fixed; the players take off their hats, 
coats, waistcoats, and shirts; the ball is thrown up midway between the 
goals. The ballis pursued and kicked about, but that is only a secondary 
consideration ; for in a few minutes the combatants are seen engaged man 
to man, contending for the honour of being uppermost in a fall. It was 
in work of this sort that Thomas Dolby excelled. Though only about five 
feet five inches in stature; wary and skilful must his opponent be if he 
wished to avoid having his ribs or his neck broken. On one occasion 
Sawtry contended with (I think) Alconbury ; the scene of operations was 
Sawtry meadow. It fell to Dolby’s lot to close with an opponent six feet 
high, and of proportionate muscular strength. The Alconbury man went 
over his head, like a doll, to the ground. Four times more they met; 
each time my father said, he felt the boots of the great man, in transitu, 
“‘ wipe past his ears.” A sixth time they met; it was getting dusk, They 
closed again, and it was evident to all that a contest of no ordinary de- 
scription was to be decided. Both men now lost their hold, and swung 
some distance apart. In returning to the charge, Dolby resorted to his 
old manceuvre of ‘‘ running under” his opponent, but being a little too 
much on one side, he fractured his right arm just above the wrist, by 
striking his hand against the side of his antagonist’s knee. All this has 
been related to me by my father and by other old men, who were present 
at the scene.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘A Reaver or THE Spectator, No. I.” is mistaken. We have in- 
quired at the Post-Office, and are informed that his Paper may be sent to 
the Colonies, if the postage of three-halfpence is paid at putting-in, any 
time within a week after the day of publication. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR ON THE BLOCKADE OF 
OPORTO. 
7th July, 1828. 

Str,—As you formerly inserted in the Atlas a trifle of mine on a critical 
subject, 1 am emboldened to address you upon the Blockade of Oporto, 
conceiving that the subject is of more than temporary interest, and that 
the real points of the question have hitherto been left untouched. 

The admission of the blockade is justified upon two grounds—first, 
that Don Miguel is the ‘‘ governing authority ” of the country ; secondly, 
that our conduct should be guided by the precedents in the case of Greece 
and Chili. To me it appears that both of these reasons are invalid. 

No maxim, I apprehend, is clearer than that a commission is void the 
moment: that the bearer ceases to recognise the authority of the grantor*. 
The principle is indeed a law of reason rather than of convention, but 
waiving any discussion as regards its origin, it is evident it pervades every 
transaction of civilized life. The officer (to put a case which even bar- 
barians can understand) who denies the authority of the power which 
created him, becomes, ipso facto, a mutineer and a rebel, with whom 
communication is perilous, obedience to whose commands is participa- 
tion of his guilt, and towards whom the extension of protection becomes 
a legitimate ground of war. So, by the same rule, from the moment Don 
Miguel assumed the crown, his authority as regent ceased, and he became 
a rebel and an usurper, whose offence was capital, whose acts were illegal, 
and whose orders, so far from being entitled to obedience, it became dan- 
gerous, if not treasonable, to obey. To meet, in fact, a despicable so- 
phistry by a schoolman’s fiction, Don Miguel, the Regent, ceased to 
exist when Don Miguel the rebel and usurper came into existencet. If 
there be any legitimate ‘governing authority ” in Portugal, it resides 
clearly in the Junta at Oporto. 

With regard to the second point, I need hardly say that a precedent, to 

be of weight, must be strictly in point, or exactly analogical, neither 
of which, in this instance, isthecase. At the very commencement of the 
struggle between Spain and her colonies, every body was aware that the 
recognition of the latter might take place. Their acknowledgement would 
indeed depend upon the fulfilment of certain contingencies, and would 
become a question of policy and expediency, but there was a prima facie 
case of possibility if not probability. Whereas, i apprehend that neither 
our Home nor our Foreign Secretary will deny but that Don Miguel is 
and (as far as can be seen at present) ever will be an usurper. 
». Waiving any discussion as to the difference between the revolt of a ma- 
jority of a people, and the assumption of the crown by a viceroy, in op- 
position, at all events, to the majority ofa certain district, it may be as- 
serted that the practice of nations has drawn a wide distinction between 
them}. It seems to be decided that the question between a people and 
its government is one strictly between themselves, the point at issue 
being, not whether the people have a right to resist, but whether their 
grievances warrant resistance. When, therefore, a discontented body are 
so numerous, so powerful, and se organized asto have established a govern- 
ment, and that government has raised forces, has appointed officers, has 
established laws, and imposed taxes (whether the laws are obeyed, or 
the revenue collected is not immediately at issue,) it seems a practice 
that the blockades of this new power should be respected ; and this ‘‘ lex 
non scripta” is still clearer when the war has continued long, when it is 
no longer a bellum internicinum (though singular ferocities may occasion- 
ally be perpetrated) when capitulations are entered into between the con- 
tending parties, and there is little probability of eventual success attend- 
ing the efforts of the old government. But none of these reasons can 
apply to a case like Don Miguel’s. It is, prima facie, without any kind of 
right whatever, nor can it gan any by long continuance, or even success. 
It commenced in fraud and perjury, and is consummated by treachery 
and breach of faith 








It is for these reasons that I have presumed to address you. Putting 
the interest of our commerce and the honour of the nation out of the 
question,. the admission of the blockade seems of considerable import- 
ance, as establishing a new and dangerous precedent, making the legiti- 
macy of the blockade a question of force and not of right, and substi - 
tuting a lax and dangerous discretion for a plain and acknowledged law. 
Lecror. 





* This rule may, perhaps, be affected by the subsequent conduct of the grantor. 
In a political point of view, however, success alone wouldensure safety. But even 
in this case, a friendly foreign power would not (in so early a stage of the pro- 
ceedings) have been justified in doing what our government has done, 

+ Ministers have precluded themselves from any argument to be drawn from 
their “orflcial” ignorance of the cause of the war, by their remonstrance against 
Don Miguel’s proceedings. 

t It will be seen that I am not arguing the question upon any abstract notions 
about the rights of man, but upon the strictest principles of legitimacy. 

§ I do not clearly recollect the facts, and have not any documents to refer to, but 
if (as Mr. Peel states) Lord Londonderry grounded the admission of the blockade 
alluded to solely on the question of force, he must be rated lower as a philosophical 
statesman than the world is inclined torate bim. How is the question of force to 
be decided? It cannot be by preventing the egress of vessels, for possibly there 
may be none within the port. It,cannot be by the capability of resisting the whole 
collected naval force of the power blockaded, for in such case blockades could 
rarely if ever take place. It resolves itself then into a question of mere brute 
force. A ‘sea attorney” is ablockader entitled to respect as long as he can en- 
force the blockade, but—in the case of the most legitimate power—when a “ stronger 
than it cometh,” it is no blockade at all. This is recurring to first principles—this 
is knocking about theories with a vengeance. 





THE ARMY. 


War Office, July 7, 1828, 

4th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Ensign George Wynell Mayow, from the half 
pay, to be Cornet, vice Laurence Charles Bayntun, who exchanges, receiving th 
difference. ‘ 

32d Regiment of Foot—Ensign and Adjutant George Oke, to have the rank of 
Lieutenant ; John Dillon, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Slack, promoted. 

84th Ditto—Thomas Bridge, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice Hodgson, promoted. 

Royal Staff Corps—Second Lieutenant William George Gold, to be First Lieute- 
nant, without purchase, vice Foot, deceased; Gentleman Cadet Thomas Moody 
from the Royal Military College, to be Second Lieutenant, vice Gold. - 

Unattached—Cornet George Augustus Frederick Heathcote, from the 6th Dra. 
goon Guards, to be Lieutenant of Infantry, by purchase. 

Memorandum—Lieutenant George Robson, upon half-pay 52d Foot, has been 
allowed to dispose of his half-pay. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Birtus.—On the 4th inst., in Upper Harley-street, the lady of P. S. L. Grenfell, 
Esq., of a son.—On the 4th inst., the lady of Charles Dimsdale, Esq., of Tolmers, 
Herts, of a son.—June 26, the lady of Col. Gwynne, of Glanbran Park, Carmarthen- 
shire, of a son.—The wife of Mr. J. Cooke, tailor, of Settle, has been safely delivered 
of three children, a boy and two girls, who, with the mother, are likely to do well.— 
At Washington Rectory, Mrs. Henry Perceval, of a daughter.—On the 7th inst., in 
Grosvenor-place, the Hon. Mrs. George Dawson, of a daughter.—On the 10th inst., 
in Portland Place, Lady Jane Peel, of twins.—On the 7th inst., at Taplow Court, 
Bucks, the lady of Viscount Kirkwall, of a second son. 

MARRIAGES.—On the 30th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Vice- 
Provost of Eton, the Rev. George Sivewright, of Blakesley, Northamptonshire, and 
St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, to Catherine Sarah, youngest daughter of Lady Morres 
Gore.—On the 3dinst., by the Rev. C. Rogers, in the Parish Church, Halifax, York- 
shire, Capt. Wellesley Ashe, 93d Highland Regiment, grandson of the late Sir Thos. 
Ashe, M.P. for Ashfield, county of Meath, to Miss M. W. Haigh, only daughter of 
George Haigh, Esq. Mount Halifax.—On the 5th inst. at Trinity Church, Mary-la- 
Bonne, by the Rev. Richard Board, B. L., Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., to Catherine, 
daughter of the late John Jones, Esq., of Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire, and sister to 
John Jones, Esq. of Portland-place.—On the 5thinst. at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, by the Hon. and Rey. Pierce Meade, Capt. Rawdon, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to the Right Hon. Lady, Cremorne.—On the 8th inst., at Chiswick, by the 
Rey. T. F. Bowerbank, the Rey. H. J. Newbery, of Park-place, Islington, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Fawcett, Esq., of the same place.—On the Sth 
inst., at Hamystead, Frederick Joseph Keene, Esq., to Emina, second daughter of 
Darrage Davenport, Esq. of the above place.—On the 5th inst., at the British Am- 
bassador’s Chapel, at Paris, George Cornwall Legh, Esq., eldest son of George 
John Legh, Esq., of High Legh, in the county Palatine of Cheshire, to Louisa 
Charlotte, second daughter of Edward Taylor, Esq., of Bifrons, Kent.—On the 10th 
inst., at Westerham, Alexander David Inglis, Esq., eldest son of David Deas Inglis, 
Esq., of Maiden Park, Surrey, to Cecilia Wolseley, eldest daughter; and on the 
same day, John Jones, Esq., of Portland-place, and of Dery Ormond, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, seconddaughter of Thomas Jesson, Esq., of Still Park, Westerham, Kent. 

Dearus.—Three days after the accident at Kirkaldy, of a broken heart, Mrs. 
Matthewson, mother of the three young ladies who were killed.—June 1, at Zante, 
in the Ionian Isles, Capt. F. Abney Hastings, youngest son of the late General Sir 
C. Charles Hastings.—On Friday se’nnight, at his house in Crawford-street, Lieut.- 
General John Richardson.—On the 30th ult., at High Wycombe, of the measles, 
Georgiana Maria Hutchinson, wife of General Sarrazin, and youngest daughter of 
the late Capt. Samuel Hutchinson, of the Horse Guards, and Deputy Consul at 
Brille, in Holland.—On the 5th inst., the infant son of Viscount Duncannon, Caven- 
dish-square.—At Nottingham-house, in the county of Caithness, on the 22d ult., 
John Campbell Sutherland, Esq., of Forse, in the 75th year of his age.—On the 9th, 
at her house in St. James’s Park, the Dowager Countess of Suffolk.x—On Monday, 
at his house at Newmarket, the Hon. Charies Wm. Wyndham, second brother of the 
present Earl Egremont.—Lately, at Great Horwood, aged 86, Mr. George Williat, 
one of the wealthiest farmers in Bucks, having left property of the value of 100,000/. 
—At Edinburgh, on Saturday last, aged 83, Dr. Andrew Duncan, Professor of the 
Theory of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, and First Physician to his 
Majesty for Scotland.—On the 17th of May last, on board his Majesty’s packet the 
Duke of York, on her way home from Jamaica, his Excellency Sir Ralph James 
Woodford, Bart., Governor of Trinidad. 





- FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, July 2. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLYER, 

J. IzodandG. Adnam, Brighton, auctioneers.—J.Constable and J. Agate, Horsham, 
drapers.—W. Graham and G. Ravener, Tothill-street, Westminster, pawnbrokers.— 
J. Fairhurst and T. Sharrock, Liverpool, bread-bakers.—W. Maddick and S. Calvert, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square.—G. N. Prentice and J. Tabor, Prittlewell and 
Bower’s-Gitford, Essex, farmers.—T. Kirk and J, Mason, Macclesfield, silk-dyers.— 
T. Deakin and E. E. Bennion, Liverpool, blaeking-manufacturers—W. and E. 
Devey, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, founders.—C. Hinchliffe and ‘I. Atkinson, Hudders- 
field, listen-manufacturers.—T. and T. Gadsby, Hinckley, Leicestershire, clock- 
manufacturers.—T. Commins and C. Coode, Bodmin, Cornwall, attornies.—S. and 
T. Green, leather-lane, Holborn, tallow-chandlers.—C. S. and H. Fowler, London, 
merchants.—A. Bott and S. Bird, Berkeley-street, West, Paddington, bricklayers.— 
J. H. Jutting and J. Macdonald, London.—J. Smith and R. M’Kin, Glasgow, 
manufacturers.—J. Brown and J. Montgomery, Glasgow, Old Drug Warehouse 
Company.—W. H. White and J. Higginson, Manchester, calico-printers.—T. Wilson 
and E. Rathbone, Liverpool, chymists.—E. Strong and J. Addison, Liverpool, 
chain-cable-makers.—T. Ginever and T. Beville, Panton-square, tailois.—J. 
Downes and W. Howarth, Manchester, coal-merchants.—J. and T. Beale and J. 
Burt, Whitchurch, Hampshire, woollen-drapers. — W. and W. Mitchell, Ports- 
mouth, drapers.—G. and J. Bradley, Leeds, machine-makers.—E. Morris and W. J, 
West, Tunbridge, Kent, surgeons.—J. L. and T. Douglas, Great Yarmouth, ship- 
builders. —A. Beard and R. K. Fallows, Tamworth, drapers, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 


Ton Weoeleock, Truro, linendraper, from Aug. 8 to Aug, 15, 
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BANERUPTS. 


J. Starling, jun. King’s-Lynn, Norfolk, dealer in hats, to surrender July 23, 24, 
Aug. 19, at the Globe Inn, King’s-Lynn: solicitors, Messrs, Clowes, Orme, and 
Wedlake, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

J. Brooks, Seymour-st., Pancras, bill-broker, July 15, 25, Aug. 19, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-st.: solicitor, Mr. Walker, Hatton-garden. 

D. Orme and J. Spencer, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinners, July 25, 26, Aug. 
19, at Hayward’s Hotel, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

T. Whitelegg, Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire, rectifier, July 17, 18, Aug. 19, at 
the Commercial Rooms, Bristol : solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, 
Chancery-lane. 

Wm. Tranter, Royal Hill, Greenwich, stone-mason, July 11, 18, Aug. 19, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-st.: solicitor, Mr. Sandom, Dunster’s-court, 
Mincing-lane, 

Wn. Mills, Bath, oil-merchant, July 14, 15, Ang. 19, at the White Lioninn, Bath: 
solicitor, Mr. Jones, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-st. 

J. Holmes, Kidderminster, grocer, July 1], 18, Aug. 19, at the White Hart inn, 
Hartlebury: solicitor, Mr. Dangerfield, Craven-st., Strand. 

Eliza Hodge, Plymouth, grocer, Aug. 12, 13, 19, at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth : 
solicitor, Mr. Blake, Essex-st., Strand. 

Hannah Williams, Bath, innkeeper, July 14, 15, Aug. 19, at the White Lion inn, 
Bath: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-st. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aug. 1, M. Marsden, Manchester, upholsterer.—July 30, T. Morris, Kinver, Staf. 
fordshire, iron-master.—July 31, N. Hurry, Liverpool, Merchant.—Aug. 1, F. 
Deakin, Deritend-mills, Warwickshire, wire-drawer.—July 29, E. Knights, Deben- 
ham, Suffolk, currier.—July 29, S. Hopkins, Wootton-under-Edge, clothier.—July 
29, M. Davis, Great Bolton, Lancashire, timber-merchant.—July 29, J. Tobias, Rat- 
cliffe-highway, furrier.—July 29, J.C. Hose, High Holborn, chymist.—July 30, E. 
E. and W. Sager, Chadderton, Lancashire, merchants.—July 29, W. and F. Devey, 
Albion Coal-wharf, Christchurch, Surrey, coal-merchants.—July 29, D. B. Wood- 
ward, Cheapside, bookseller.—Aug. 1, J. Cooper, Shiffnall, Shropshire, grocer.— 
July 29, W. Linton, Vere-street, Clare-market, and Shoe-lane, builder.—July 29, J. 
Wood, Nelson-square, Surrey, jeweller.—July 29, W. Moore, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, cordwainer.—July 29, J. Roche, Fore-street, Cripplegate, 
grocer.—July 29, Z. Huithin, Catherine-court, Tower. hill, merchant.—July 29, J. J. 
Frith, Banner-square, smith.—July 31, J. Rice and T. Travis, Manchester, machine- 
makers.—July 30, E. Freeman, Cheltenham, lodging-house-keeper.—July 30, J. 
Gallemore, jun., Manchester, calico-printer.—Aug. 11, W. Hambly, Tavistock, 
draper.—July 31, C. Seaman, Norwich, goldsmith, 

CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 

July 29. 

T. Hacker, Bankside, Surrey, timber-merchant.—H. Kingsbury, Broad-street, Rat. 
cliffe, builder.—T. Cole, Exeter, builder.—W. J. King, Battersea, turpentine-manu- 
facturer.—H. Tebbutt, Stamford, grocer.—J. Schorfield, Southowram, Yorkshire. 
card-maker.—J. Goodwin, Sheffield, victualler.—W. Fisk, Gate-streei, Lincoin’s 


inn-fields, dealer. 
Friday, July 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. Lefevre and H. Pinches, Birmingham, merchants.—J. Grimshaw and W_ 
Woods, Bishopwearmouth, rope-makers.—P. Long and E. Kemp, Lincoln’s-inn 
fields, attornies.—W. Temple and W. J. Adams, East India Chambers, Leadenhall’ 
street, certificated conveyancers.—S. G. Bower, H.M. Seally, and D. Ayrey, Old 
Jewry, wine-merchants.—J. Philp and R. Law, Dumfermline and Watling-street, 
table-linen-manufacturers.—J. Tanner, T. Rickford, and A. W. Hume, Reading, 
brewers.—G,. Warren and W. Addison, Great Malvern, Worcestershire, surgeons.— 
W. Heath and J. Lawrence, Basinghall-street, cloth-factors.—W. B. Benson, and 
W. Simpson, Leeds, tobacco-manufacturers.—J. Hoile and R. Pearce, King-street, 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, painters.—-S. Liversidge and T. Crownshaw, Rotherham 
and Masborough, Yorkshire, iron-masters.—R. Green, C. T., Lutwyche, and W. 
Whiston, Birmingham, smelters. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Thomas Brookes, Cheltenham, carpenter. 
Samuel Snell, Bristol, common-carrier. ‘ 


BANERUPTS. 


W. Haviside, Jerusalem Coffee-house, London, master-mariner, to surrend er 
July 18, 25, Aug. 22, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. 
Kearsey and Hughes, Lothbury. 

Thomas Ramage, Hanover-place, Park-road, Regent’s-park, tailor, July 18, 25, 
Aug. 22, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Thomas, Bar- 
nard’s-inn, Holborn. 

Reuben, Joseph, Somerset-street, London, hatter, July 18, 25, Aug. 22, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Hill, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-st. 

John Wright, Charlotte-street, Percy-street, Bedford-square, cheesemonger, J uly 
18, 25, Aug. 22, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Gibbard, 
Stangate-street, Lambeth. 

Robert Hanson, Allen-street, Goswell-street, Clerkenwell, carman, July 18, 25, 
Aug. 22, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Vincent and 
Peall, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

Edward Laurence, Charlton-Kings, Glocestershire, hallier, July 26, 28, Aug. 22, 
at a = Hotel, Cheltenham: solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, 

Thomas Corlas, Keighley, Yorkshire, victualler, July 12, 14, Aug. 22, at the Court 
House, Leeds: solicitors, Messrs. Strangwayes and Walker, Barnard’s-inn. 

John Addison, Friskney, Lincolnshire, miller, Aug. 1, 2, 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Halland Bishop, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Robert Brown, Grundisburgh, Suffolk, victualler, July 18, 25, Aug. 22, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Thomson, George-st., Minories 

DIVIDENDS. 


Aug. 29, J. and J. W. Knowles, Bent-mills, Yorkshire, and Manchester, cotton 
spinners.—Aug. 6, J. Jackson and R. Mellor, Salford, ironmongers.—Aug. 11. S. 
Clegg, T. Mather, jun. and K. Pringle, West Derby, Lancashire, founders.—Aug. 13 , 
J. Conway and T. Davidson, Liverpool, Merchants.—Aug. 2, T. Walker, Radford, 
Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer.—Aug. 5. S. Waterfall, Coventry, tea-dealer. 
—Aug. 1. R. Cooper, Ledbury, Herefordshire, innkeeper.—Aug. 5. A. Pink, Portsea, 
wine-merchant.—Aug,. 1, T, Pool, Colwall, Herefordshire, dealer.—Aug. 1. E. Cox, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, currier.—Aug. 1. F. Cross, jun., Birtsmorton, Worcester- 
shire, coppice wood-dealer.—Aug. 1. W. Walker and T. Baker, Cannon-street, 
wholesale grocers.—Aug. 14, 15, W. and W. Ingelow, Boston, bankers.—Aug. 1. L. 
Price, Park-street, Regent’s-park, and St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, scrivener.— 
Aug. 0, S. Porter, North Lopham, Norfolk, banker.—Aug. 8, W. and H. Sikes 
and T. Wilkinson, London, bankers.—Ang. 1, J. L. Shepherd and H. Fricker, 
Southampton, linendrapers.—Aug. 8, W. Marsden, Salford, machine-maker.— 
July 23, _S. Lusty, Stonehouse, Glocestershire, corn-dealer.—Aug. 4, H. Clark, 
Swallowfield, Wiltshire, grocer,—Aug. 5, R. D. Dinneford, Chipping-Norton, 
Oxfordshire, draper.—Aug. 1, T. Colbeck, W. Ellis, J. Wilks, sen., and W. and J. 
Holdsworth, Westhouse, Yorkshire, flax-spinners.—July 29, W. Lenton, Vere- 
street, Clare-market, and Shoe-lane, builder.—Aug. 1, E. Augur, Holborn, coach- 
master.—Aug. ], W. Turner, Coleman-street, plasterer.—Aug. 1, C. L. Spitta, F. 
and G. Molling, and H. A. Spitta, Laurence Pountney-lane, merchants.—Aug. 1, S. 
Hopson, Long-lane, Smithfield, turner.—Aug. 8, R. Hunt and J. Sharp, Lombard- 
street, brokers.—Aug. 1, E. Russell, White Horse-court, Southwark, hop-merchant. 
Aug. 1, J. J. Daw and H. Tusk, Little St. Thomas Apostle, vellum-binder.—Aug. 2, 
R. H. Sommerville, Liverpool, hosier. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 

ug. 1. 

W. Dawson, Kingston-upon-Hull, bookseller.—R. Morris, Cheltenham, banker. 
—A. Carter, Crosby-row, Walworth, baker.—C. A. Fitch, Allen-street, Goswell-st. 
bacon-dryer.—W. A. Darby, Edgware-road, builder.—W. Bemrose, Bourn, Lin- 
colnshire, chemist.—H. Hetherington, Kingsgate-street, Holborn, printer,—J, 
Dickinson, Church-passage, Guildhall, woollen-warehouseman, 





[We find that we cannot, in justice tothe general arrangement of the SpEcTATORE 
continue to print the Gazette in the way we began it last week, on account of th, 
great space it requires. We this week follow the Times; and surely the scale that 


suffices for a daily paper of the commercial consequence of that journal, is lar; 
enough in all reason forus.] a ‘ a is large 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 





Arrivep.—At Gravesend, July 11, Lady of the Lake, Nicholas, from 
Ceylon. Inthe Downs—9th, Henry Porcher, Jeffrey; 10th, Fergusson, 
Groves, from Bengal; 11th, Barretto, junior, Shannon, from Bengal 
and Madras. Off Brighton—1llth, Neptune, Cumberlege, from Bengal 
and Madras. Off Portsmouth—llth, Jessie, Winter, from Cape of Good 
Hope. Off Portland—-10th, H. C, S. Warren Hastings, Mason, from 
Bengal. At St. Helena—May 3rd, Dominica, Hodgson, from London ; 
13th, Grecian, Allen, from Bombay; 14th, Arethusa, Hamilton, from 
Singapore; 16th, Palmyra, Lamb, and Jessie, Boag; 26th, Orient, 
White; and 27th, Ganges, Jefferson, all from Bengal. At the Cape of 
Good Hope—April 19th, Lady Holland, Snell; 23rd, Importer, Smith, 
from London; 26th, Cleopatra, from Liverpool, and H. M.S. Maidstone, 
from Portsmouth ; 29th, H. M.S. Herald, with Lord Amherst and suite, 
from Bengal. H. M.S. Undaunted, with Lord W, Bentinck and suite, had 
also arrived, bound to Bengal, date not reported. At Ceylon—Feb, 13th, 
Catherine, Kincaid, from Greenock; 16th, Valleyfield, Johnson, and 
Tyne, Cotgrave; 2Ist, Alexander, Richardson; all from London. At 
Madras—Feb. 27th, Mary-Ann, O’Brien, from London. At Batavia— 
Magnolia, Elridge, from London. 

SaiLep.—From Gravesend—July 6th, Sophia, Dawson, for Bengal; 
and Recovery, Chapman, for Bombay; 9th, Mulgrave, Turner, for 
Mauritius; 10th, Sophia, Elley, for N. S. Wales. From Liverpool— 
July 4th, Duke of Lancaster, Hannay; and 5th, Gipsey, Henderson, 
for Bengal; 7th, Mary, Luccock, for N.S. Wales. From Greenock— 
July 6th, Joanna, M‘Kellar, for Mauritius. 

Spoxen.—H. C. S. Castie Huntly, Dunkin, Lat. 19 south, Long. 32 
west, on 9th May. Vesper, Brown, 2 north, 19 west, on 10th May. Pro- 
vidence, Ford, 13 north, 24 west, and Hebden, Fowler, 17 south, 31 west, 
dates not reported. The above bound to India. The Pero, Rutter, from 
Cape of Good Hope to London, was near the Line on the 30th May. 

The Lalla Rookh, Macallum, from Madras te Singapore, was totally 
wrecked near Pondicherry 6th March, Very little of the cargo expected 
to be saved. 





LONDON MARKETS. 





MONEY MARKET, Jury 7—12. 


Tur Funps have undergone a considerable depression this week. Ru- 
mours have been afloat for some time that the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee to reduce the sinking fund to the amount of the ac- 
tual surplus of revenue would be carried into effect by government ; and 
as the period approached for the declaration of its sentiments, fears were 
entertained by many that the fund would be altogether abolished, and 
that prices would consequently fall. As is generally the case, the alarm 
was greater than the event has justified. Consols having fallen from 898 
to 87, have this day recovered to 88, for the account on the 22nd instant. 
And now that all uncertainty is removed by Mr. Goulbourn’s speech last 
night, the best informed are of opinion that the capitalists will invest in 
the funds, and that prices will again attain their highest elevation. 
Prices AT Four 0’ CLock, SaturpAy, JuLy 12. 


3 per cent. Consols, for Money, 86} Bank Stock, 209 to 10 
Account, 88 buyers | India, 251 2 
August, 884 to3 Exchequer Bills 68to 69 prem. 
3 per cent. Reduced 873 India Bonds, . 103 to 104 


New 4 per cents. 1014 | 





CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Jury ll. 


Our market continues in the same dull languid state we have so much noticed of 
late. ‘The arrival of Wheat and Flour has been moderate, but seemingly quite suffi- 
cient for the demand, and though there is but little business doing, prices remain 
much as on Monday. 

In Barley, Pease, and Beans there is no alteration in value ; and Oats, though in 
short supply, go off slowly, particularly unless fresh and in condition. 

In other articles no variation worth notice. 

Return price of Grain on Board Ship, as under :— 
 & Ss Ss 
Wheat, Essex Red, ....+...--40 to 46 Peas, White, 1... +0 eee000 ee +. 38 t0 40 
FING ,o 000 cee cose cececs 00000 —=— DS Boilers, .. 6.00 cece ceeece cece 4d — 46 
++ 45— 55 Beans, small, . , 
cece eeeeee 60 — 63 Ticks, new,.. 

Superfine, ..... ..0+00e000 ++ 64 — 63 BG, 0+ vows cecene ceteccce 
RyOjere cvcvccecevecves oe sossOp == Oe Oats, Peek, occa cdvoccevecsses 
Barley, «000s cece cocescccesce a9 Os WANG joc 'sv cc cssdaecs saeco 6 

FURR, on: 20 n0nenn ve sone vase st ae eran Polands, 2.00000 secccecece 
Malt,....sece soccer ° 50 — 58 PREG 0s se;00.06:400809 on pees 

EBD .< 0:6 b0'00 90,00:0 -58 — 60 POG cc.c0ecas o0 
Peas, Hog, .. sess ceceseseeedd —— ot WUMy cccce c0scene 

Maples 60:00:00 40 is 00 de'as0s 520k = 















SMITHFIELD, Faipay, Jury 11. 


Beef this morning is rather scarce, and in consequence sales are effected without 
difficulty at, for middling quantities, a trifle beyond the quotation of last Monday ; 
but the best descriptions go off on the terms of that day, 4s. 6d. per stone. 

Mutton has a free disposal, at an increase of 2d. per stone from last market, the 
supply being short. 

Lamb, which has a moderate demand, is full 4d. per stone lower than Monday, 
5s. 8d. being the top figure of to-day. 

Veal, although extremely abundant, is much inquired for, and in consequence 
maintains 5s. 

Pork also keeps its price of 5s. 6d. per stone. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. | Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. to 5s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, 41(0—Sheep, !1,820—Calves, 4837—Pigs, 110. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 1,883—Sheep, 23,370—Calves, 274—Pigs, 150. 





NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef,........38. Od. to 4s. Od. | Veal,........3s. Od. to Ss. Od. 
Mutton,. ....3s. 4d. to 4s. Od. | Pork,........3s, 8d. to 5s. 4d. 

Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 8d. 








PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Jury 10. 


SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 85s. 0d. to 95s.—Inferior, 65s. to 80s.—Clover, 95s. to 105s. 
—Inferior, 80s. to 90s.—Straw, 32s. to 36s. 

WutrecuaPreL.—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 96s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

Sr. JAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 80s. to 100s —In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.; new 50s. to 80s.—Clover, 
90s. to 110s.; very fine, 115s.—Wheat Straw, 33s. to 42s.—Oat, 30s. 0d. to 33s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.— Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.~Good supply and 
trade tolerably brisk. 





COAL MARKET, Juty 9. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price, 
GR Neweastleserece oe 0ee4d cecvee aeneere 2080 Ody 00 BOs Ody 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is published, Second Edition, Price 3d. 


HE FREETHINKING CHRIS- 

TIANS’ PETITION to the HOUSE of COM- 
MONS, against Submission to the Marriage Ceremony 
of the Church of England, Ordered. to be Printed 
Muy 12th, 1827. 'I'o which is prefixed Mr. HUME’S 
SPEECH on its Presentation; LETTER to EARL 
WINCHELSEA, &c., &c. 
London: Printed by W. Guthrie, 16, Shoe-lane, Fleet- 

street; and Sold by all Buoksellers, 








HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
a JOURNAL of LITERATURE and the FINE 

ARTS, price. Sd., or Stamped 1s. Published at the 

Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, early every Satur- 

day morning, and regularly su pplied weekly, or monthly, 

by all the principal Booksellers and Newsmen in the 

Dnited Kingdom. 

This Journal contains early, impartial, and consci- 
entious Reviews of all important New Books, brief 
notices of minor Publications, Original Essays on Men 
and Manners, by popular and distinguished writers ; 
Tales and Anecdotes, Original Poetry, Characters of 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Kings, &c.; under which 
head every one of our contemporaries, remarkable for 
his genius or good fortune, will be described. Original 
Letters from China, India, Africa, North America, 
Italy, Germany, France, &c.; Retrospective Reviews, 
Accounts of Scientific Institutions, Public Exhibitions, 
English Drama, Italian Opera, New Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, Discoveries in Science and Art, 
&c. &c. In the Critical Department of this Work, the 
Editor is assisted by several of the ablest and most 
popular Reviewers of the day, and many enterprising 
and distinguished travellers open to him the stores they 
have collected in various parts of the world. The 
Numbers of this Review already published, contain 
original communications from many remote countries, 
and an inexhaustible store of similar materials remain, 
The readers of the London Weekly Review}may, there- 
fore, rely upon receiving the earliest and most ample 
intelligence, not only in what relates to the Arts and 
Literature of England, but respecting the Discoveries, 
Expeditions, &c., performed or attempted abroad. 

No. 59, of Saturday, July 12, contains the following 
reviews and articles: 1. The War of Extermination 
in Colombia and Venezuela.—2. Joanna Baillie’s New 
Drama: “The Bride.’—3,. Mr. Ebers’s Seven Years of 
the King’s Theatre; (unpublished.)—4. Memoirs of 
General Miller: Anecdotes of Lord and Lady Coch- 
rane; (unpublished.)—5, History of the National Cur- 
rency.—6. Crawfurd's Embassy to Siam and Cochin 
China.—7. Sigmond’s Medical Dissertations; and se- 
veral other New Books.—8. Bowring’s Specimens of 
Popular Poetry, No. V.—9. Constitution and Anec- 
dotes of the Glasgow University.—10. Geology of the 
South Downs.—11. Mr. Ebers’s Benefit at the King’s 
Theatre.—12., Debut of a Gentleman at the Haymarket 
Theatre.—13. Performances at the English’ Opera 
House, &c.—}4. Concert at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
—15, General Review of the Philharmonic Concerts.— 
16. New Music—Miscelianea, &c., &ce. 

*,* The Monthly Part for June is now ready, price 
2s. Bd. 

Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine 
Street, Strand; where all Advertisements and Com- 
munieations for the Editor are received by the Pub- 
lisher, to whom applications for country agencies are 
requested to be addressed. 





BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Published by HUNT and CLARKE, York-street, 
: Covent-garden, 


GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. To be completed in Two Vo- 
lumes and an Appendix. The Second Volume now 
publishing in Monthly Parts. Vol. I. 8vo. price lds. 
in boards, 900 pages, 

“This is a work of very uncommon merit indeed, 
Instead of a mere compilation, as such publications 
generally are, we have here a production of original, 
and often very masterly talent, combining with the 
value and convenience of a book of reference in re- 
gard to facts, much of the more intense interest and 
attraction which belong to a vehicle of discussion and 
speculation, by minds with whom no one, however 
highly cultivated, need be ashamed to hold commu- 
nion. The whole is conceived in a spirit of moderation 
and good sense, exactly such as we like to see sustain- 
ing the equanimity of historic narrative. We do not 
know any work entitled to compete with that before 


us, as a useful and intelligent compendium of biogra-* 


phy.”—Edinburgh Star. 

2, AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; a Collection of the most 
instructive and amusing LIVES ever published. 
WRITTEN by the PARTIES THEMSELVES. With 
original Introductions and Sequels. Publishing in 
Weekly Parts, price Is. each,and in Monthly Volumes, 
3. 6d. each, 18mo., with Portraits. 

“ It was a happy idea which led to the incorporation 
of all the most interesting Lives, by the subjects them- 
selves, in one uniform series of volumes.”— Atlas. 

“ A well-imagined and cheap publication, valuable 
wxke for the man of letters and the general reader.”— 
Glehe. 

The first 18 volumes contain the lives of Cibber, 
Hume, Lilly, Voltaire, Marmontel, Whitefield, Fer- 
guson, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Clarke, Prince Eugene, 
Lord. Herbert, Kotzebue, Hardy, Vaux, Lewis, Hol- 
berg, Gibbon, Cellini, Robert Drury, Creichton, Gif- 
ford, Ellwood, and Lackington. 

3. The LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
cluding a Sketch of the War of Independence. 
12mo., price 6s. in boards. 

“This original Life of Franklin, which is afforded 
“as a medium between the diffuse and expensive Me- 
moirs of Franklin, and the brief though delightful 
sketch written by himself,’ seems to be judiciously 
executed ; and for the industrious classes, that is, for 
the great mass of mankind, the Life of Franklin is the 
most valuable piece of biography ever penned.”— 
Scotsma 

- The book before us is written throughout with 
great elegance and spirit. The biographer is just such 
a one as Franklin deserves to possess.”—Sun, 

“ An excellent little work, which we have great plea- 
sure in recommending to our readers,”-—Oriental He- 
vald, ; 


in- 
In 





This Day is published, 


ETTERS FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
Illustrative of the STUDIES, HABITS, and 
PECULIARITIES of the UNIVERSITY. 


Printed for Richardson, 9], Royal Exchange. 





Next Week will be published, handsomely printed by 
Valpy, in 1 vol. extra royal 8vo. with a Map and 
numerous Engravings, (Dedicated to Lord Auck- 
land,) price 30s. boards, 

By 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. 
the Rey. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 
Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho-square. 


\ EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 
Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand, 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices, The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necesSary compensation; 
and, as a natural consequence, thos¢ to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
vided with competent persons to make them up: to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first style of fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonableterms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from #4, to 4. 10s. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from #2.18s, to €3.3s., 
for ready money. 


IN GEIE BRITISH FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 











PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of GORDON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl | The Right Hon. Lord Visct. 
of Aboyne. Duncan. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strathallan. 
Roger Aytoun, Esq., of Murlestoun, W.S. 
John Cuninghame, Esq., of Duloch, advocate. 
Sir Robert Dundas, of Dunira, Bart. 
G. Macpherson Grant, Esq., of Ballendaloch. 
Sir Hugh Innes, of Lochalsh, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Thos. Dick Lander, of Fountainhall, Bart. 
Sir Jas. Wellwood Moncrieff, of Tulliebole, Bart. 
Henry Monteith, Esq., of Carstairs, 
David Geo. Sandeman, Esq., of Springlands. 
Wm. Trotter, Esq., of Ballendean, 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Hugh Broughton, Esq. James Nairne, Esq. 

Robt. Cockburra, Esq. Claud Russell, Esq. 

John Forman, Esq. James Stuart, Esq, 

G. L. Finlay, Esq. John Twedie, Esq. 

Capt. James Hay. Robert Wright, Esq. 

Robert Menzies, Esq. Thos. Richardson, Esq. 

MEDICAL REFEREE IN LONDON, 
Dr. Webster, 56, Grosvenor-street. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The variety of cases in which, by means of Life As- 
surance, income is made to supply the place of capital 
is becoming daily more generally understood, and, 
must readily suggest themselves to all who perceive 
that the person who applies a part of his annual in- 
come to an insurance on his life, instead of lodging it 
in a bank, or applying it in his trade, for the purpose 
of accumulation, converts at once the prospective 
savings of a long course of years into testamentary 
capital for the benefit of his family, and thus effects 
immediately what, without the aid of Life Assurance, 
he could not accomplish, unless he should happen to 
attain a period of life which there are, at best, many 
chances against his ever reaching. 

Itis usual to have aprecise sum insured at the lowest 
possible rate of premium; but the party insuring some- 
times prefers to speculate on his longevity, by paying 
a higher rate of premium, in order that periodical ad- 
ditions may be made to his policy, proportioned to the 
suecess of the office. The North British Insurance 
Corporation have therefore adopted two different plans 
for insurance upon lives ; one of them embracing as- 
surances for short periods, and for all the other usual 
contingencies of life assurance; thereby combining, 
as far as is practicable, every advantage which is to be 
found in the various systems of life insurance hitherto 
offered to the public. 

By one of those plans, the assured do not become 
partners, but have the benefit of a reduced scale of pre- 
miums, calculated at the lowest rate at which such 
risks can be safely undertaken. By the other plan, as- 
surers for the whole duration of life are entitled to par- 
ticipate to the extent of two-thirds in the profits of the 
office, and are guaranteed from all responsibility by the 
capital of the corporation. 

The following extract from the Company’s Tables of 
Rates shows the premiums exacted for the assurance of 
precise sums. 

Annual premiums for the assurance of 1002. 
on asingle life. 
One Year, | Seven Years. | Whole Life. 
148 £117 6 


1 9 6 
11711 


Age, 
20 
30 


2 6 6 
40 


3.0 9 
50 213 0 433 
60, 3.7, 9 317 8 6 0 9 
The policies of this office, when sold or transferred in 
security of loans, are placed on the same footing in 
every respect as if the insurance had been effected by 
the onerous holder himself. 

For the convenience of persons connected with Scot- 
land, resident in London, and others desirous of effect- 
ing life assurance with this office, the Directors have 
appointed Messrs. Moncrieff, Webster,‘ and Thomson, 
I, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, their Agents, of whom 
tables of rates and every other information may be had, 





For HOBART. TOWN, (with leave to 
<eall ats LAUNCESTON) VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND, the First Class Ship TIMANDRA, GEORGE 
WRAY, Commander; Burthen 370 Tons. Lying in 
the West India Export’ Dock. Has superior accom- 
modation for Passengers. 

For Freight and Passage apply to George Bishop, 
134, Fenchurch-street ; or to Walter Buchanan, Nu. 4, 
Leadenhall-street. 

The above fine Vessel is chartered by the Van Die- 
men’s Land Company; and the Shippers may be 
assured of her being despatched from Gravesend on 
Thursday next, 


OYAL HOTEL and ASSEMBLY: 

ROOMS, MARGATE.—F. HOWE, with feel- 
ings of gratitude, returns his most sincere thanks to the 
Nobility and other Visitants of Margate, for the very 
liberal support he has received during the sixteen years 
and upwards that he has kept the above Establishment, 
and flatters himself that the SUPERIOR ACCOM. 
MODATIONS of his Hotel and his KNOWN MO- 
DERATE CHARGES, will ensure to him a continu- 
ance of that patronage he has so long experienced. 
He begs to observe that, from his connections with the 
Continent, he is enabled to give every useful infor. 
mation to parties travelling to the Netherlands by way 
of Margate and Ostend. F. H. takes this opportunity 
of reminding his Friends, that the POST HOUSES in 
his connection on the road from London are, the 
George and Bull, Dartford; Crown, Rochester; Rose, 
Sittingbourn, and the Fountain,Canterbury ; atthesame 
time, he thinks it necessary to correct an error into 
which some people have fallen, in supposing that Mr. 
Wright, who keeps an hotel in Margate, is a brother of 
the Wrights of Rochester, Canterbury, and Dover, the 
fact being that he is in no way related to or connected 
with them. The Assembly and Card Rooms are now 
open for the season. Admission to subscribers and 
non-subscribers as usual. 


EETING OF THE JOURNEY- 

MEN PRINTERS OF LONDON.—Ata Full 

and General Meeting of the Compositors of the Metro- 

polis, held in the Theatre of the Mechanies’ Institution, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery-Lane, on Tuesday, 

the 24th June, 1828, the following-Resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to:— 

1. That this Meeting congratulates the Trade at large 
upon the establishment of the Printers’ Pension Society 
—a Society totally unconnected with any other in the 
Printing business. 

2. That this Meeting considers it necessary to use 
{ts utmost endeavours to promote the welfare of the 
said Printers’ Pension Society by every means within 
its power; and thereby testify its grateful approbatiog 
of those praiseworthy and benevolent individuals whose 
charitable feelings led to the adoption and ultimate 
success of an undertaking which provides for the aged 
or infirm Printer, and gives protection to his Widow in 
the decline of life. 

3. That it is with regret this Meeting confirms the ; 
several statements made in contradiction to the Timeg 
Newspaper; and asserts, that there are not above one 
hundred men out of two thousand who earn Y/. 8s, per 
week, and which sum can only be obtained by working 
all night and on Sundays, and that any money earned 
beyond that amount must be by the greatest sacrifice of 
rest and health; that the average earnings of Com- 
positors in London cannot be considered more than 

ll. 5s. per week; and it is a melancholy truth to state, 
that there are several houses in the trade where men 
seldom earn abeve 15s. per week. 

4. That it is with the greatest pleasure this Meeting 
declares, that the Journeymen continue on the most 
friendly terms with their Employers; and that an un- 
interrupted harmony has prevailed between Masters 
and Men for the last twelve years—thereby nullifying 
the assertions of the existence of combination, which 
have been stated in the Times Newspaper. 

5. That this Meeting views with much regret the 
attempt which has lately. been made in the Times 
Newspaper to injure the characters of those persons 
who composed the respective “ Relief Committees” in 
the year 1826; those Committees had no connexion 
with any society in the trade; their accounts passed a 
general audit, and were received with approbation by 
the Trade at large. 

6. That the thanks of this. Meeting be given to 
Richard Taylor, Esq., and the other Gentlemen whe 
have so ably combatted, by their letters inserted in va- 
rious Journals, the mis-statements of the Times News- 
paper relative to the Journeymen Printers of London, 

7. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to those 
Gentlemen who have, in their Editorial capacities, sup- 
ported the Journeymen Printers of London against the 
unjust aspersions which have appeared in the Times 
Newspaper. 

8, That the grateful thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Stationers’ Company, for their gift and patronage 
to the Printers’ Pension Society; also to the Master 
Printers, Stationers, and Proprietors of Papers, who 
have so honourably come forward in the same cause. 

9. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given 
to Lord John Russell—the Treasurer—Trustees—and 
Stewards of the Printers’ Pension Society, for their 
patronage and zealous support of that Institution. 

10. That these Resolutions be advertised in the Lon. - 
don and Provincial Journals; and that a Subscription 
be entered into for defraying the necessary expenses of 
the same. 

11. That to carry the foregoing Resolution into effect, 
the sum of sixpence each Compositer.be subscribed ; 
and that six of the persons who signed the Requisition, 
be requested to act as a Committee on the occasion; 
giving the said Committee power to call on the Trade 
for a further Subscription if necessary, |.) . 

T.B. PARKER, Chairman,,, 

The thanks of the Meeting were then given to the 
Chairman and the Requisionists. 

The Committee have appointed the Hole-in-the-Wall, 
Fleet-street, as their house of meeting; and will ey, 
ceive Subscriptions 6n Monday next, the 30th of June, 
and on the two following Tuesdays, that gale 

June 25, 1828. T. WARNES, See, ;;. 











London: Pririted by Joszru CLayron, at the Office of * 
Mr. CLowes, Stamford Street. 1B oJ 
Published by F. C. Westiey, 159, Strand; _by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders yeceived by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





